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ABSTRACT 

The report gives an account of a research and 
development project on Language Assistant Training. It shows the 
place of the Year Abroad in Modern Languages Degrees, and the need 
for training of English Language Assistants. After detailing the 
preparatory arrangements and timetable of a fieldwork visit to French 
schools to observe and record Assistants at work, the report outlines 
how the audio-visual material collected was used in developing a 
training course for Aberdeen students due to become Assistants in 
October 1976. Of particular interest is an academic game called LAG, 
designed to help the assistants master the skill of explaining. A 
discussion of the results of the evaluation of the course and of the 
training materials and methods developed is followed, in conclusion, 
by an outline of the follow-up study planned for 1976-77. Finally, it 
is argued that the results of this work show that flexible local 
training courses can usefully be mounted around a resources bank of 
short self-instructional mini-courses making use of a variety of 
media and source material (hand-outs^ books, audio-tapes, tape-slide 
programs, etc.) that students can use in their own time. In addition 
to a discussion of how recordings of live classes were used in the 
Aberdeen training program, the report also shows how to apply 
micro- teaching methods to teaching some of the skills identified as 
being needed by the practicing Assistant. (Author/AM) 
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Summary 

The report gives an account of a research and 
development project on Language Assistant Training 
financed mainly by the Nuffield Foundation Small Grants 
Scheme for Undergraduate Teaching, It shows the place 
of the Year Abroad in Modern Languages Degrees, and the 
need for training of English Language Assistants, After 
detailing the preparatory arrangements and timetable of 
a fieldwork visit tc French schools to observe and record 
Assistants at work, the two researchers outline how the 
audio-visual material collected (- it is listed in detail -) 
was used in developing a training course for Aberdeen 
students due to become Assistants in October 1976- Of 
particular interest is an academic game called LAG 
designed to help the assistants master the skill of 
explaining. A discussion of the results of the 
evaluation of the course and of the training materials 
and methods developed is followed, in conclusion, by 
an outline of the follow-up study planned for 1976-77. 
Finally the authors argue that the results of their work 
show that flexible local training courses can usefully 
be mounted around a 'resources bank' of short self- 
instructional 'mini-courses' making use of a variety of 
media and source material, (hand-outs, books, audio-tapes, 
tape-slide programmes etc), that the student can use in 
his own time. In addition to a discussion of how they 
used recordings of live-classes in their Aberdeen training 
programme, the authors also show how to apply 'micro- 
teaching' methods to teaching some of the skills they have 
identified as being needec^ by the practising Assistant. 
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2, Lauguag^e Assistant Trai.aing 

2 • 1 Prcparatiou 

2,1,1 The Year Abroad iu tho Aberdeen M,A . 

The position of the year abroad at Aberdeen does 
not differ a gveat deal from that in other Universities, 
After successfully completing tv;o years of study of 
French at Aberdeen University, and having reached the 
required standard to be admitted by the French Department 
to the M,A. Honours course in French Studies (i,e. Single 
Honours), students luust, as an integral and compulsory 
part of their course, spend one academic year in a French- 
speaking country - usually France, Joint Honours 
students are also encouraged (though not obliged) to 
spend a year in France, The aim is to give the student 

INSIGHTS INTO FRENCH a privileged insight into the society and culture of the 
LIFE AND LANGUAGii; 

country v:hose language he is studying, and of course, by 
constant practice to improve his linguistic skills. 

The traditional v;ay to spend the year abroad, and, 
significantly, the easiest to arrange, is to apply for a 
post of English Language Assistant in a French school. 
In the past, between 20 and 30 candidates per year from 
Aberdeen have become Assistants in France, with tv/o others 
going to Rennes and Geneva Universities on Exchange Study 
Scholarships, It } Aberdeen had 26 Assistants in 

France; for 1976-^ L» students applied and so far 
(September 1976 J Z them have posts, 2 have withdrawal, 

and 5 are still wa; .Ing. If they do not get posts, they 
will probably spend a >ear in France on an S,E,D, grant 
attending classes at a French University, Applications 
for Assistantships are made before 31 January of the 
academic year preceding the appointment through the 
Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges 
(3 Bruntsfield Crescent, Edinburgh EH19 4HD), (See 
Appendix A for Central Bureau pamphlet SAD/M giving 
general information about the scheme,) At Aberdeen, all 
applications are vetted by the French Department, and each 
candidate interviewed and graded for his suitability for 
an Assistant post. This overall assessment helps the 
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Central Bureau and their Trench counterpart, the Office 
national des Universites et Kcoles fran^aises, (96 
boulevard Raspail, 75006 Paris) to establish a rough 
priority in allocating appointments. 



3 DAY RESIDENTIAL 
COURSE 



2.1.2 The Need for Training 

So at the age of 19 or 20, a student can find 
himself faced with the prospect of doing a job for wUich 
NO PREVIOUS TRAINING he has had no previous training or experience. In the 

past opportunities for such training have been limited 
to the long-standing Induction Course in Paris lasting 
for 3 days just before the Assistant takes up his post 
(this year 27-29 September). Since July 1973, the 
Central Bu reau (Edinburgh) has organised an optional 
three-day residential course for Scottish Assistants 
going abroad, not only to France, and this was seen as 
complementary to the above-mentioned. (See Appendix B 
for specimen programmes of these courses.) In addition 
some English Universities (e.g. Lancaster) have established 
their own training courses, and this reflects concern at 
national as well as local level, about the need for 
training the Modern Languages Assistant. 

The Leeds National Conference on "The University or 
College and the Modern Languages Assistant" (April, 1974)^ 
agreed on the advantages of preparing students for the 
year abroad, and recommended that this preparation be of 
a "practical and realistic nature". The Conference 

noted the results of a Survey of English Assistants in 

2 

France and Germany 1972-73 , which concluded that the 

existing nationally organised courses were, for various 

reasons, by no means fully attended, and that although 

valuable as an orientation period for meeting people, 

the courses held abroad gave information vhich came too 

late. Apart from being 'late* './ith advice these mass 

training courses may also be criticised as being 

3 

inevitably impersonal and theoretical . Our own experience 
at Aberdeen echoed the Leeds Conference in telling us that 
any trairing should as far as possible be of a practical 
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MORE PERSONALISED 
APPROACH 



SHORTCOMINGS 



and applied nature. The formalised approach should 
give way to a more personalised approach. The 
Conference suggested too that the most convenient way 
(and one might add perhaps financially the most viable 
way - given the ever- increasing costs of travel and 
subsistence) of conducting this more practical training 
or preparation is on courses held in each University 
during the students* normal residence period. 

It is against this background that since May 1974 
the French Department in collaboration with the 
Department of Education and with help from Aberdeen 
College of Education and the Lycee Total Mission Laique 
Fran^aise, run by Total Oil Marine Ltd., Aberdev^n, had 
tried to elaborate a short, more personalised training 
course for its own students. One important short- 
coming of these attempts was that it was not possible to 
provide real material for the students relating to the 
experience they would encounter in France, that is real 
French classrooms and material in the social and school 
life of English Assistants. We conceived the idea 
therefore of visitng schools in France with appropriate 
sound and photographic recording equipment to collect 
source material on the role of the English Assistant in 
French schools. Application for funding was made in 

NUFFIELD SMALL GRANTS June 1975 to the Nuffield Foundation Small Grants Scheme 
SCHEME . , , 

for Undergraduate Teaching, after support had been 

promised by the French and Education Departments and the 

Language Laboratory, who all contributed towards the cost 

of materials and loan of equipment (tapes, films, cameras, 

recorders, etc.). The Total Oil Company Ltd., Aberdeen, 

agreed to provide air transport between Aberdeen and Paris 

for two researchers; and some financial help, as well as 

contacts, was provided by the Central Bureau (Edinburgh). 

Finally Nuffield agreed to provide funds to cover 

subsistence and travel in France. 
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Notes 

1. Conference report compiled and distributed by 

Mile M.-L.Thyss, Senior Lecturer in French, University 
of Leeds. 

2. A Survey of English Language Assistants in France and 
Germany; 1972-73. Their role and the preparation 
for it > by R.R. Jordan, Lecturer in Education, 
University of Manchester, and R. Mackay, Lecturer in 
the Language Centre, University of Newcastle. Survey 
report dated February, 1974. Summary in Leeds 
Conference Report (see note 1 above) and in 'Innocent 
Assistants Abroad', TIIES , 3rd May 1974, p. 14. 

3. In 1975 and 1976 English Assistants going to France 
have been split between two centres for the Induction 
Course. Previously Paris had to cater for some 1000 
students, now Poitiers takes those appointed in the 
four South-western academies , but the numbers , remain 
dauntingly high for a training course. 
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2.1.3 Arrangements for the Research Trip: The Schools 

Our travel arrangements and the demands of University 
and school timetables meant that the trip was arranged for 
3rd - 15th December 1975. We decided to cry and see as 
many schools as possible during that time, as opposed to 
spending all the trip in one or two schools. In 
preference therefore to an in-depth study of the work of 
one Assistant, we decided not to put all our eggs in one 
(then unknown) basket, but to try and piece together a 
picture of the typical assistant by visiting both 
Parisian schools and provincial schools, and both C.E.S. 
(Colleges d'Enseignement secondaire, comprehensive schools 
catering for pupils aged 11-15) and Lycees (for pupils 
aged 16-18, and sometimes 11-18). Three schools were 
chosen for more intensive study and three for shorter 
visits. 

Before our final choice of six schools, a short-list 
of possible schools was drawn up, and we began the long 
process of obtaining official permission for our visit 
from the French authorities, and the personal agreement 

8 



of Assistants, and teachers. With the help of the 
Central Bureau (Edinburgh) and the Office national (Paris), 
we received permission first from various Inspecteurs 
d'Academie, that is the 'Directors of Education' for each 
region, appointed by the Ministere de I'Education 
nationale, then from individual Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses, and also from some teachers of English in the 
school. (See Appendix C for sample letters regarding 
the visit to Epinay.) We had no real problems in 
obtaining permission from the Inspecteurs, nor the 
co-operation of the Assistants, but in two cases Head- 
mistresses did not reply, but in each case either teachers 
or Assistants assured us we were expected. 
SCHOOLS CHOSE^^ From the 26 schools where Aberdeen Assistants V7ere 

working and a few other schools where one of the authors 
had personal contacts among members of the teaching 
staff, we finally chose the following schools for our 
visit: 

C.E.S. Henry Bergson, Garches, Paris* 
C .E . S . Audio-Visuel , Gagny , Paris 
Lycee d'Etat, Epinay-sur-Seine, Paris-' 
Lycee Technique, Sevres, Paris 
Lycee Lalande, Bourg-en-Bresse* 
Lycee Edgar Quinet, Bourge-en-Bresse 
('^- = for more intensive study) 

The precise timetable of our visit was not established 
until we had received copies of the teaching timetables of 
individual Assistants. By choosing as far as possible 
days on v/hich any given Assistant had the most (or most 

MAXIMISE varied) classes, we were able to maximize the number of 

OBSERVATION - , ^ ^ 

classes we could observe and record. 

2.1.4 Arrangements for the Research Trip; Equipment 

Apart from arranging travel insurance, etc. and 
accommodation, the other main preparatory work consisted 
of choosing and assembling the various pieces of equipment 
necessary for the trip: basically we took two cameras, 
an4 20 spools of 35 mm film; one inch stereo tape 
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recorder with neck-mike and omni-directional iiike and 
10 5-inch audio-tapes; one cassette tape-recorder, 
with omni-direc-ional mike and 4 C-120 audio-cassettes. 
Both tape recorders were battery-operated, and we also 
took alcMg a recharger which we fitted with French style 
plug to cater for the different electrical system, and 
to give maximum flexibility in use. We also listed the 
equipment on an official certificate issued by the 
University giving us full authorisation to use the 
equipment in France, thus allowing us to clear Customs 
with no trouble. (For full list of equipment see 
Appendix D. ) 
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2.2.1 Visit to Assistants in France 

(For a detailed timetable of the visit see Appendix E). 

The visit to the three schools chosen for intensive 
study generally took the following form: a first visit 
by bouh researchers on day one, and a second visit by 
R. McAleese on day two, while G. Kare visited one of the 
schools chosen for less intensive study. The first day 
was generally taken up with meeting the Assistant and ' 
ether teachers, preliminary interviews, a tour of the 
school, observation of one or two classes, taking some 
photographs, and later more formal interviews with the 
Assistant, teachers and administrative staff. when it 
was felt- teachers and Assistant were sufficiently used to 
our presence, we would record a class or an interview, 
but most of the class recordings were done on the second 
day of the visit, by which time we had also been able to 
see the lay-out of teaching rooms and the situation of 
rooms in the school. Since the stereo- tape recorder 
needed a certain amount of time to set up, with its 
various leads and tv/o microphones, the timetable of 
recordings was planned and prepared between the two visits 
For the one-day visits to those/schools chosen for less 
intensive study, the portable cassette recorder was used. 
The recording quality it provided was less good than the 
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the /4 inch stereo recorder, but it was much easier to 
capture impromptu recordings of classes or interviews. 
Some teachers and administrative staff were reticent 
about recording interviews, though most were very co- 
operative in other ways. We cannot speak too highly of 
the co-operation of all the Assistants. Nonetheless, 
the amount of time available allowed only a certain 
amount of recorded material to be brought back and we soon 
realised we had slightly overestimated the number of 
recordings we could do v/ithin the time limits and without 
placing the Assistants under unacceptable stress. 
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2.2.2 Audio-visual material collected 

In addition to the sound recordings and still 
photographs taken, we collected various other 
documentary and textual material, as below (for a detailed 
list see Appendix F): 

a) sound recordings on tape and cassette : 

(i) of several classes taken by various Assistants 
in different schools 

(ii) of interviews with different Assistants on their 
objectives, their work in class, and on various 
other problems 

(iii) of interviews with French teachers of English 
from different types of school on their use of 
the Assistant and their idea of his role 

(iv) of interviews with various school officials in 
different schools (Directeur, Documentaliste, 
. Intendant^ Surveillant General etc.) on 
the French school system, their place in it, 
and on the running of their school. 

b) photographs: colour slides: 

(i) of Assistants teaching 

(ii) of the Assistant's physical environment in the 

school (buildings , classrooms , noticeboards etc . ) 
to build up a picture of a typical school, inside 
and outside. 

c) documentary material: 

(i) copies of various text books, and other teaching 
materials, and hand-outs used by Assistants in 
class 

(ii) written notes provided by teachers on their view 
of the use of the Assistant 

(iii) documentary material produced by schools on the 
system and internal organisation of the school. 
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TEXT BOOKS It can also be usefaUy added here that on our 

return from Lhe trip, ve asked various French publishing 

houses for specimen copies of text books which we had 

seen being used in French schools in English classe: 

Several publishers responded quite promptly, and thus < 

selection of French school text books was available 

from Easter 1976 for consultation by future Assistants 

a.non^ Aberdeen students. (For list of text see Appendix C). 

QUESTIONNAIRE Also following our visit, \:e sent a questionnaire to 

all Aberdeen Assistants in France, receiving 23 replies 
(out of 25 Assistants still in post). The questions 
were intended to gather information on problems facing 
the Assistant in coping with the administrative formalities 
involved in going to live and work in France, in settling 
into French social life, in enrolling for University 
classes (if applicable), but most of all in fulfilling 
his professional role as Assistant. The usually very 
full replies were used, auonyruously, to help prepare next 
year's Assistants, see below (For a specimen questionnaire 
see Appendix H) . 

2 . 3 Teaching Materials 

A certiin number of teaching materials have been 
uade rtollowing the research trip, in addition to the 
\ 'Ciial liiJted in Appendix F, 

2.3.1 Ta^es 

1, Explaining A 30 minute self- ins tructional cassette 

tape (in preliminary form). 

Extracts from interviews with Assistants and a 
teacher of English, and from various classes, 
linked together with English commentary, giving 
the student practice in recognising different 
types of explanation, iri deciding on the 
appropriate to use, ?nd in explaining the meaning 
of some words himself, 

2, The Assistant and the Syst em A 30 minute se:If-ins tructlonal 

tape (in preliminary forro). 

Four interviews in French and linked together 
with English commentary to give Assistants an 
introduction to how thev will fit into French 
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school life and the social system, explaining 
the role of the various school officers, how to 
make sure one receives one's salary and can 
open a bank account, and various other formalities 
the Assistant has to go through. 

2.3.2 La nguage Assistant Game (LAG) development and rules 

The language assistant game (LAG) is an academic 

game (Tansey, 1971); its aim is to give language 

assistants practice in the teaching skill ' clarity of 

explanation ' . 

Explaining has been defined in various ways 

To explain is to relate an object, event or 
state of affairs to some other object, event 
or state of affairs; or to show the relation- 
ship between an event or state of affairs and 
a principle or generalisation, • 
(Bellack et al. 1968) 

or 

An explanation deals with the way something 
works or fits together, causes something, loads 
to something, is attained, has purposes, 
functions, or goals., 
(Smith and Meux, 1962) 

In the language assistant context it simply means 
"the general type of activity that assistants use to lidp 
pupils understand or coniprehond textual pafisagcs, rcadinBO 
etc.*' Explaining is an integral part of teaching ov 
speaking a language. 

Wc became aware from our discufiotona with French 
toachera that in general thoy were dissatistied with the 
^ way AflfilBtanto wore able to 'explain' paosagos in 

cunvorsation classes. The idea of a game to help our 
asMlfltflnt came after a p/irttcularly useful converfiatloii 
with an English teacher in Bourg-on-hressc. 
The problem was quite cli-nr. The oolutlon to the 
explaining problem came «l»out lu^causc at the sumu time 
looking at the content In training our a«Hlutanl.«, we 
were attempting to introduce ticlf-lnwlructlonal mothodu, 
in order that the aiifllotniits could work on sklllw aftc^r 
some Initial training outwith the unlverolty, We n<tirdod 
to create u French cla80ro(^m situation Jn AbcrdcnMi wltlioiil 
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the help of our Total pupils. (see below) We had to 
'simulate* a French classroom. This idea ... simulation ^ 
gave ihL first part of the solution, A simulation or 
gaiPK that enabled the assistants to practice explaining 
without French pupils. By making the exercise a Game 
vjc were in addition introducing an clement of enjoyment 
into the situation and an incentive element. (Tansey, 
1971). 

The first attempt was to simulate the real situation 
where in certain instances, e,g, in a passage for 
conversation to all intents and purposes the words and 
phrases, used by the assistants can be 'nonsense* to the 
French pupils, i,e, they are unknown and as a result 
the assistant has to explain V7ords, phrases etc. We 
thought that by associating nonsense* words e.g, a blut ; 

»lod \ to privc etc with real words and requiring the 
assistants to guess in pairs as first one used a 'word' 
and the other tried to guess the real v/ord and so on. 
For example. 

Nonsense word to privc 

Real word to break. 

One student would have to explain 'to break' without 
using the word but using the noiigenec word., to privc , 

.., If I jumped out of the window I would privc 

my arm . . , 

The second student would have to guess the meaning 
of prlve ' or in practice supply the verb, to break . This 
was 0,K. In theory, but in practice the nonsense element 
of the game became intrusive. Another solution was 
needed. The soluticMi we adopted was to use the letters 
of the title o£ what wo were doinr; to represent the 
unknown v/ord we were us Inn a lanj;uage a/uiiot/mt g/Jine and 
to UMC <i j^, to JUi-, IfiliiliJil] nrul la^^lnK in nil ponslblo 
situaMonji, This w^mj the only iii/ijor chnn;',(». 

Our fiolution th(fn to the problem of exj>lalnlrig wn^ 
to devifitj a ^,^im^ that afJHlstanlfj could i)lay In palrti, or; 
r.roupn, l\uil fiimijl/itc:rl the (i/,p]ajuJn|; situation in a 
clnrui v/herc a nuioher of wordH etc, had to bw expI/iJ iicd lo 

French pupila, * 
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Explaining &o far has been assumed to be a homogenous 
skill. Clearly this is not so. There are many types 
of explaining; we identified six types commonly usable 
in the conversation class 

1. Giving an example 

2. Giving a definition 

3. Using the unknown word in context 

4. Giving a synonym 

5. Demonstrating 

6. Giving the French translation 

We now had a game where assistants had to explain to 
a partner a word, phrase etc. without using that word, but 

using one of six different types of explanation . For 
example, explaining 'fish and*chips* by using it in 
context , or 'closing time' by giving a definition . 
At this stage we were able to have some trial sessions 
with assistants to see if we could devise a suitable set 
of rules to enable the game to be useful. From some 
French school textbooks we identified a list of words 
from passages on "the British way of life". Some 20 
Assistants volunteered to be guinea-pigs! The rules 
for these sessions were; 

The game was played in groups of four or five. 

The assiotants took it in turn to be explainer or 
teacher with the others acting as a guessing panel or 
closs. (In this sense the game is not unlike 'Charades'.) 

Before each turn two packs of cards were shuffled 
A techniques pack ... containing cards with the type of 
explanation, i.e. in contoxt , trnnslntlon etc., and a 
pack v/itli the words to be explained. 

During the trials we used the general concc^»t of 
"British CharacterlfiticH". (see Appendix Jl for complutc 
list of words) . 

The teacher then selected the top card of each pile, 
first a techntcjuo card and then a word card. 

He attempted to explain using the technique Indicated 
the word on tlic word card without: actually uning It. 
Where it was necessary to use some replacem'jut he substltnted 
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lag> to la ^ etc. 

The class, after consulting, guessed the word; 
only three attempts are allowed at guessing. If the 
word was guessed by a member of the. class then a. the 
"teacher" scored a mark related to the difficulty of the 
explaining technique. The following scores applied: 

1. Give translation 1 point 

2. demonstrate 2 points 

3. give an example 3 points 

4. a definition 4 points 

5. use a synonym 5 points 

6. use the word in context 5 points 

This was an arbitrary decision, but there seemed to 
be some agreement among players as to the order, if not 
the magnitude of the marks. The member of the class 
guessing scored one point in all cases, b. if the class 
didn't guess, the "teacher" was allowed two additional 
tries. If the explanation didn't elicit the correct 
answer, then the "teacher" scored no points and the turn 
passed on. If a technique card was turned over that was 
impossible .. demonstrate , bacon and cftgs then the next 
card was turned over. Only one pass was allowed. 

The rules proved adequate, although there was some 
explaining required to begin withi These rules gave the 
gajue a fairly competitive spirit. There was a chance 
element, but the dominant feature was that the better at 
explaining the teacher was, the more points he scored. 

During these trial cessions the game was played in 
a variety of ways. 

a. randomly selecting the technique. 

b. flelecting the most appropriate technique - in 
practice this meant the one where the teacher could 
be sure of scoring points I 

c. in tenmn: the group were divided in to two teams 
Each team drew up a flcrles of words on a topic thoy 
selected. Among those selected were 'my home town' 
and 'school i Lfe in the UK'. l/hen the word lists 

• were complcnj they were exchanged with team A taking 
it in turn to explain tvum B's ILnt and vice verna. 

d. in pairs: an explainer and a guosper. 
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The participants generally agreed that the game 
was fun to play, and that they found explaining more 
difficult than expected. There was some reservation 
about whether the game actually * taught anything' but 
it was agreed that in a further modified form it would 

LAG AS A CLASSROOM be usable as a game in French classrooms. Particularly 

GAME . ^ 

with the top three classes. 

After the initial trials we felt that it night be 

possible to organise a contest for our assistants to 

LAG OF THE YEAR find 'the LAG of the Year*! The idea was to keep up 

interest in explaining by having a public contest where 

contestants would attempt to explain to a panel, a list 

of words, phrases, etc. The panel would attempt to 

guess the 'mystery' word and for a correcL guess the 

contestant would score one point. The following set of 

rule's were devised: 

1. Each contestant will be given 2 minutes to explain 
15 words or phrases 

2. The words must be taken in the sequence given, 
A couUestant may pass if unable to explain. 

3. Any technique of explanation is allowed except 
using the French translation, 

^. None ol the words appearing on the cards may be used: 
instead the words lag , to lap, Jaggish and lagging 
iiiny be used, 

5, The pano.l will be allowed 3 guesseG at an explanation, 
if the contestant wishes, 

6, The winner will be the contestant scoring most points. 
In the event of a tie, an elimination round will be 
held. 

7, The referee will be the fiua] arbiter in the event 
of a fl f spute , 

The rules were a development of the original idea. 
The modifications were introduced, e,g, the time limit, 
taking the words in a sequence, etc, to increase the 
gaming element and to introduce an element of strategy 
Into the rules. In Ltr. final fonn the contc^f;t was not 
unlike the liBC television wcries, Master Mind. 
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Eight assistants took part in the contest with a 
number of others including university staff, in the 
audience. The panel was made up of members of the 
university, the local College of Education and the 
Director of the Scottish section of the Central Bureau 
for Educational Visits and Exchanges. A winner was 
found at the end of one round, he scored Ti out of the 
possible 15. The university French Club provided a 
small prize and it was presented by the Headmaster of 
the local Total French school (see Appendix J2 for a 
complete list of the words used. The lists were sorted 
so that they contained an equal sample of phrases, words, 
idiomatic expressions etc). The accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken during the LAG contest. A postmortem 
after the contest identified one or two problems both 
with the rules and with the 'spirit of the garan'. in 
general the contest was a success. In our evaluation of 
the training (see Appendix) the LAG practice and contest 
were both thought to be enjoyable and useful. There was 
one reservation with regard to its usefulness. 
Contestants, panel and audience enjoyed the afternoon. 
The atmosphere was kept relaxed and informal. The 
specific points needing attention were due to the gaming 
side of the contest. One or two of the contestants used 
a fairly liberal interpretation of the rules to explain 
words. In one example, to explain the word 'how' the 
contestant held up her hand in a Red Indian type salute.' 
Wc felt afterwards that this type of explanation, while 
it didn't spoil the contest, if anything improved it, was 
not sufficiently iu kueping with the educational aim of 
the game. It depended too much on shared experience of 
contestant and panel. Something that is not true in the 
assiBtant-piipil contact in France. 

As a reault of cur cxptrienccs with LAG we have been 
able to dc'viKC two sets of rules for the game. One 
intended as a proper training simulation, the other suitabl 
for a claws game in France or as a coiiteoL in this country. 
Wc have called thcec games LAC (Training) and LAG (Contest) 
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They differ in superficial ways although Ihey have 
scmov;hat different' aims. (see Appendix J3 and 4 for 
the rules). Further development of LAG is clearly 
possible. It can be played in a wide variety of forms. 
Another development, which has so far not been attempted, 
Q^^EST is to devise a pdrallel game called QUEST,... a game 

that emphasises the skill of questioning. 

To begin wich we identified a problem. The game 
suggested itself as one possible solution. However it 
is only part of the eventual solution as we would like 
to augment LAG with some more purposeful training in the 
skill of explaining. An academic game has a very 
useful contribution to play in the trainers array of 
techniques but it is also necessary to be able to give 
more detailed and controlled practice in acquiring skills. 
MINI COUKSt: A Mini course (Borg, et al., 1971) in explaining is the 

additional element in this part of the training package 
(see conclusions for a discussion of this development) 

R eferenc es 
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Tnpe/Sllde Prop^rnmme ; Trench Schools; Inside and Out * 

Thifi consists of a series of 45 slides and an 
Acconi])cuiying soiiud conunenLary lasting Jist over 20 minutes. 
It is visual introduction to the outside and in6;ide of 
a typical French school, or rather to a fciw different 
schooLs, both P/.itltiian .ind provincial, now and old. It 
attciiii)l.^> lo give an idea of what tlie huildingy and playgruund 
look lik(j, at; v/eJ.l as the cl/(r.i;/:oomf; , library, and staff room. 
Aion:.; the way it j/oinCo out dif/frunces in the running', of 
the .';ch(Kj]. , froia I he pupils' point: of view and from thai of 
the t(;ach^.rri a.K helAH;en J^r/nce and Jiritain, wiLli t^cveral 
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hints designed to help the future Assistant settle into 
school routine more quickly and easily, and to help him 
make full use of its facilities. 

2.3.4 Information hand-out ; 'France (and Geneva) 1976 ' 

This consists of seven pages of notes on points of 
information derived from past experience and questionnaires 
received from previous Assistants. It deals with 

DOCUMENTS AND documents Assistants should take with them, local police 

FORMALITIES f«^.oT*.4^ . r 1 1 

tormalities, courses to follow, universxty enrolment, 

finances, travel, integration, social activites, success 

in class, and other points. (For full handout, see 

Appendix K) . 

2.3.5 Text books ad other documentary material assembled 

From Easter onwards in the French Department Reading 
Room at Aberdeen University a collection of various texts 
and documents of interest to future Assistants was 
DISPLAY OF TEXTS available for consultation. It consisted of material 

brought back from France, French school text-books for 
teaching Lnglish (see above 2.2.2), other specimen copies 
of books on Teaching English as a Foreign Language, 
various publications of the Central Bureau and the Office 
national, anonymous questionnaires filled in by Assistants 
giving helpful hints and a foretaste of what problems 
may arise (see above 2.2.2). The ' information bank' is 
still being added to and is always available to students 
for consultation, without supervision. (See Appendix L 
for full list.) 

2.4 Training 

2.A.1 Gener al 

Optional training sessions, some using material 
developed as a result of the research trip, v;cre put on 
at various times of the summer term 1976, in three main 
stages: 

RESIDENTIAL q) during the annual residential study week-end 

TRAINING 

(23-25 April 1976) at Tarr^idale House, near 
Inverness, attended by a majority of candidates for 
Assistantships 

S2J__ , _ 



SEMINARS 



3 DAY COURSE 



b) at prearranged times, usually Wednesday afternoons 
(traditionally free of classes) during the course 
of the summer term. 

c) during a special three-day course attended by 
nine volunteers and held after the summer exams 
(and before results were published) from 14th to 
16th June 1976. This was planned to cover skills 
and knowledge we had identified during the research 
trip as being part ot the Assistant's job. 

In addition an introductory talk to Assistants had 
been given in January 1976, at the time of application 
by Mr. J. Wake, the director of the Central Bureau 
(Edinburgh) . 



TARRADALE 



SEMINARS 
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2. 4,2 Main training sessions : 

1. A 1^ hour session at Tarradale led by GEH : listening 
to and dicussion of a recording of a specimen class 
(comprehension and exploitation of a written test: 
'Woman drove a double-decker in a mini-skir-f ) , 
followed by simulated teaching practice : conversation 
groups led by volunteer students. (See Appendix M 
for text used) • 

2. A l^i hour session at Tarradale led by Dr. David Cram, 
Lecturer in Linguistics, Aberdeen University: 
illustration of how to make up and use situation- 
based dialogues, follov;ed by working groups listing 
a number of situations and games which could be used 
in class by an Assistant. (See Appendix N for 
report produced by a student after a final plenary 
session) • 

3. During summer tenn, two sessions for different groups 
led by GEH : viewing and dicqussion of a video- 
cassette recordin)^ 'The Conversation Class' made by 
John Mitchell for the Lanarkshire Education Authority. 
Its general aim is to: illustrate the possible 
development of a lesson usiny an everyday conversational 
situation and dialogue (buying a train ticket) to 

. practice a particular grauunatical form (the interrogative). 
(See Appendix 0 for associated handout). 
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4. During summer term, two separate sessions for 
different groups led by GEH: viewing and discussion 
of the tape/slide programme 'French Schools Inside 
and Out' (See above 2.3.3). The unit was also 
available for individual viewing on request fi.\>m the 
Language Laboratory Tape Library, and was borrowed 
by a few students who missed the group showing. 

5. During the suaimer terra: two experimental sessions 
used to test and develop the LAG game on the skill 
of explaining, plus the formal LAG contest, (See 
above 2.3.2). 

6. Separate mention should be made here of the infonnal 
open-ended training material available in the 
'information bank' taken t6 Tarradale and then left 
in the Frcach Departmental Reading Room (see above 
2.3,5): French school text books, books on Teaching 
English as a Foreign Language, publications of the 
Central Bureau and the Office national, questionnaires 
filled in by previous Assistants. In addition the 
information hand-out 'France (and Geneva) 1976' (see 
above 2.3.4) was equally important as training 
material, although no formal sessions were organised 
around it. 

As part of the three-day course Monday 14th to Wednesday 
16th June; 

7. Monday AM ; listening to and discussion of short recorded 
examples of different classes, meant to illustrate the 
three phases of language teaching as applicable to the 
Assistant t Presentation, reinforcement, exploitation. 
Session led by GEH. 

8. Monday PM : Talk (and discussion) on how to use a written 
text as a starting point for Un oral language class, 
plus other hints for the Assistant. Session led by 
Jean Ironside, Lecturer in Modern Languages, Aberdeen 
College of Education (See Appendix P for hand-out used), 

9. Tuesday AM : Talk on pronunciation and intonation in 
English and corrective phonetics for the teacher of 

'English as a foreign language, accompanied by an 
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illustrative hand-out. Talk given by 
Avis Swarbrick, Lecturer in Linguistics, Aberdeen 
College of Education (See Appendix Q for hand-out 
used) . 

Tuesday AM : Talk by Miss Swarbrick on the grammar 
of English for teaching purposes. 
Tuesday AM : Hints on planning a class by GEH : 
Preparation of aims, methods and materials. 
12* Tuesday PM : Recording of a short talk. 

On Tuesday afternoon we arranged a recording and 
playback session for practice in lecturing (giving 
a talk). The assistants were asked on Monday to 
prepare a short talk of no more than 5 minutes on a 
subject of their choice. The seven assistants 
taking part prepared talks on a variety of topics. 
(Canoeing; A visit to Poland; My Home Town (2)^ etc.) 

The aim of the afternoon was to give the AssiM:ant..<i 
practice at speaking formally and having their short 
lectures played back for analysis . As a secondary aim 
we attempted to list those characte istics of talks that 
made them more or less successful. 

To begin with the assistants gave their talks while 
other members of the group acted as an audience, at the 
same time a sound recording was made. (see Appendix 
for a list of equipment). One talk followed on from 
another with only a short break for changing places and 
getting settled. No anal>sis of the perforroances was 
attempted at this stage. On completion, of the recording- 
half of the session, the group split into two halves. 
GEH and RMcA taking a group each in separate rooms. The 
recorded talks were then played back with time after each 
one being used for analysis. On viewing the recordings 
the students experienced a considorablo » cosmetic 
effect « and some anxiety about the nature of the recordings. 

Only tv;o or three of the assistants had heard their 
own voices before and therefore most commented on the cosmeti c 
■S.^^"^^ of their performance before its presentation or content 
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The analysis of the talks was of the simplest form* 
In general, identifying strong and weak features. GEH 
and RMcA acted as fairly non-directive tutors eliciting 
perceptions of the talks from the assistants. Little 
direct criticism was attempted and in fact the tutors 
job at times was to protect the assistant from too 
devastating criticism either self-inflicted or coming 
from his colleagues. 

The afternoon concentrated on changing the 
perceptions of the assistants. in the time given it was 
not possible to change performance. (it would be 
necessary for an opportunity to teach and 'reteach' to 
achieve the latter). 

After the talks had been replayed and analysed the 
groups attempted to draw up a list of important 
CHARACTERISTICS OF characteristics of talks. Although the groups worked 

independantly until the last 15 minutes when a plenary 
session was held, there was a remarkable concensus as to 
features or characteristics of effective talks. The 
characteristics, while rather ill-def ined( in the words 
used by the assistants) are worth noting as they show 
how untrained assistants can, If given a chance, show 
considerable sharpness in perceiving effectiveness in 
lectures. The characteristics were : 
Intonation 
stiructure 

grammatical sequence 
style 

logical sequence 
pace 

It should be emphasised that the tutors were providing 
little input to the analysts, apart from organisational 
comments. This sharpness of perception on the part of 
the assistants, was very v/elcome. 
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13. Quefiftioning 

On Wednesday morning the course moved on to the 
skill of questioning. Questioning as a skill had 
been identified as being very important to assistants 
in previous training. It forms the other half of the 
pair of skills 'Explaining and Questioning'. The 
morning was taken up with a training session in 
observing and recording various types of questions. 
The general format was that of training in observation 
skills (McAleese, 1974). A programme shows the 
sequence of events. 

1. Introduction to the skills of questioning 

2. Types of questions 

3. Examples of questions 

4. Classifying examples of questions 

5. Listening to and watching an assistant having a 
conversation class ... identifying types of 
questions 

6. Recording types of questions 

The last part of the morning was taken up with 
practice on a pupil evaluation form. The session lasted 
three hours. The theme of the morning was that of 
introducing the variety and functions of questions. 
A general handout (Appendix Rl) detailed some general 
points. These general points were developed against a 
categorisation of questions into four types : 
Administrative ... dealing with organisation 

Factual where a fact or concrete answer is expected 

Reflective questions that cause pupils to think or 

give an opinion 
Probing follov;~up questions (to any of the 

previous three) 
Thii. typology, althouj>h very crude, distinguishes 
between different types of expected pupil behaviour, 
an important part of the skill of effective questioning 
for the assistant to gri).^;p. In order to help the 
assistijnts recognise different typo« of questions .some 
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time was spent eliciting questions and categorising a 
list of questions taken from an assistant's conversation 
class. (Appendix R2). A recording of an assistant 
taking a conversation class was played on a VTR (recorded 
the previous year). The assistants were asked to listen 
to the different types of questions and mentally code 
them. This part of the training was designed to train 
assistants to recognise different types of questions. 
Before being able to use questions effectively, teachers 
nust be aware of the variety of questions and be able to 
recognise them in a classroom context. The observation 
sheet (Appendix R3) was designed to help further with 
this part of the skill training. 

The Pupil evaluation schedule (Appendix R4) was 
used to give the assistants some feedback on their 
general performance. Practice in the morning was simply 
the clarification of the various elements and explaining 
how it was to be used. 

The morning's work was designed to help the assistants 
become aware that 1. questions are an important part of 
the assistants armoury and 2. there are a variety of 
questions that have different implications and different 
techniques associated with them. 

The morning also provided the assistants with some 
practice in developing their own questions and trying 
these out in their colleagues. An important element of 
the morning was the role of the tutor. In this 
situation he took on a more direct role than the previous 
day and at the same tiiae he modelled a teacher (assistant) 
using questions. This 'implicit modelling' has been 
found to be very effective in sensitising the assistants 
to the type of work they must undertake in classes. 

The afternoon was divided into two parts: to begin 
with a recording session with pupils from the local Total 
French Scnool and secondly an analysis of the recordings 
made in these conversation classes. It has been the 
practice for some years now to give the Aberdeen assistants 
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a chance to have a conversation class with French pupils. 
We have been able to do this due to the co-operation of 
the headmaster of the Total School. Some 10 to 15 
pupils come to the university for an afternoon, and 
after having classes, a visit to some interesting 
departments is usually organised. This year the format 
was as follows: 

Eight assistants formed the group for* the afternoon. 
They were divided into two groups, taking into account 
what wc knew about their placement (C.E.S. or Lycee). 
We similarly divided the Total pupils into a young and 
older group. We then tried as far as possible to match 
the two groups. The assistants were also divided into 
two groups so that we could make two parallel recording 

VIDEO RECORDINGS groups. One group had their class video- recorded the 

other audio taped. (See Appendix R5 for details). In 
advance the assistants bad prepared classes on a variety 
of topics. (How the Post Office works (using a poster); 
a poem on Piano Practice (Text reproduced in Appendix R6) 
etc.) Each assistant had some 15 minutes with a group. 
A recording was made, but apart from the odd interruption, 
the classes were as normal as possible. At the end of 
each class the pupils were asked to rate the assistant they 
had just had on the Pupil Evaluation Schedule. (Appendix 
R4 ). The pupils had a little practice before they 
started and they seemed to find this task fairly easy. 
The evaluations were collected and not shown to the 
assistants until the playback session. Generally the 
recording sessions went well. There was some obvious 
stress in the assistants but no one refused and at the 
end of the recordings there was almost a ^fauiily' feeling 
. >ng the 'blooded teachers*. 

Again for convenience (a question of time) the 
playback sessions were organised in two groups. A sound 

PLAYBACK group and a video group. The playback format was the 

same in each case. First the recording was played. 
(Usually the complete recording but not always). The 
teacher concerned v;as asked to start the discussion. 



EVALUATION 



Similar reactions were found to the previous days 
session; i.e. a dominance of cosmetic remarks to begin 
with. This was particularly true of the video group. 
The tutors moderated the comments made by the assistants 
and attempted to keep the session moving forward smoothly. 
From time to time there was some direct advice given, 
but once again the tutors were trying to get the 
assistants to look critically at their own teaching, and 
only where necessary making comment. These recording 
sessions V7ith the associated replay are always the most 
popular feature of the course ... after the event. 
The fact that the assistants get a chance to work with 
real pupils is an obvious contributory factor, but it 
is also the chance to try out ideas and to get a 
realistic sample of what their work in France is going 
to be. One very interesting feature of this years 
session was that those assistants who said they enjoyed 
the afternoon least also received lower ratings from 
the pupils for interest and personality. Clearly their 
reservation about the work or the stress that they were 
experiencing was detected by the pupils. 

The recording and playback session biought the 
three day course to an end. Before the assistants 

departed they completed a detailed anonymous questionnaire 
on the whole of their programme. For a discussion of 
this see the section on evaluation. 
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Evaluation 

It is conventional to make an evaluation of all 
endeavours. The theory, one is lead to* believe, is 
that knowledge of present performance can be feedback 
into future planning to modify (Improve?) subsequent 
outcomes. Evaluation also has its political 
implications in respect to the accountability of 
developers and researchers for funds, support etc. 
Evaluation is further seen as a measure of quality 
control and again as a means of informing decision makers. 
In evaluating our work we see the job as impinging in all 
four of the above categories. Most important to us is 
the use of evaluation to give quality control. As a 
result our evaluation strategies are geared to giving 
us information about the component parts of the programme 
(i.e. formative) and not directly at fulfilling the other 
commitments. Our evaluation to date has been 
'illuminative' as opposed to psychometric. (Parlett,M. and 
Hamilton, D.(1975)). We do hovjever see the need for 
summative evaluation, but this has not been attempted so 
far. 

This is the third occasion we have attempted to give 
the assistants a short training programme. This year, 
because of our field work with assistants in France, we 
have been able to provide more material and a wider range 
of activities than previously. It is therefore an 
appropriate time to take a look at what we have done. 

We have attempted to provide some initial training 
for assistants. Priraarily this initial training has 
been aimed at giving the assistant a chance to experience 
V7hat some of his work Is going to be. Because of the 
time available, both students and ourselves have been 
limited in the amount of direct contact possible. We 
v;ould therefore see the development of our work as 
moving towards more self- instructional techniques. Our 
work this ycctjT has rtllovred us to identify areas oi future 
development for self- instructional training. (see below) 



In response \:o an evaluation form (Appendix S) the 
assistants gave the responses in Table 1. 



Assistants Reactions to Training Programme 



Training Element 


Enjoyment.,. 


Score* foT 
Usefulness.^ 


Listening to a recording of 
a specimen class and 
simulated teaching practice 


3.85 


5.00 


Tape-slide unit 'French 
Schools Inside and Outside' 


4.42 


4.71 


LAG practice and contest 


5.37 


5.52 


Phases of Language teaching 


4.00 


4.50 


The use of written texts in 
classes 


5.25 


5.30 


Pronunciation and intonation 


4.5 


4.88 


The grammar of english 


4.25 


4.77 


Planning a class 


3.87 


4.77 


Recording a talk 


4.14 


5.75 


Playback of recordings 
(Talk) 


5.14 


5.87 


Questioning 


4.5 


5.00 


Teaching practice with pupils 


5.62 


6.00 


Playback of recordings 
(Conversation class) 


5.62 


6.00 


Total Scores 


4.65" 


5.2l""' 



Mean Score 

Range, 1.00 (Very Poor) : 6.00 (Excellent) 
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Although the system of scoring was very crude, it 
is possible to see that in general the training was 
thought to be both enjoyable and useful. Open ended 
coiranents (see below) bear this out. It is not surprising 
that the overall scores favoured the usefulness dimension. 
One would expect quite a lot of training to be useful 
to the trainees but for them to find it hard work. We 
were pleased therefore that our assistants enjoyed the 
training so much. The most popular feature was the 
practice with the Total pupils. Although we were not 
surprised, we still find it fairly difficult to construct 
a good explanation. (see above). The least popular 
element was the session on class planning. It was 
considered useful but it was the least useful. Every 
course must have a least popular session, but we felt 
ourselves that this was the weakest. It was most 
theoretical and it misjudged the expectations of the 
assistants at the beginning of the course. it is 
interesting, but not significant given the size of the 
sample, that the LAG game was thought to be more enjoyable 
than useful. We hope that modifications to the game and 
a clear statement of its dual purpose might help here. 
Looking back we attempted to emphasise the gaming aspect 
too much and not enough its use as a teaching aid. The 
tape-slide unit on French schools was satisfactory. The 
format will need some development before it proves more 
useful. The main defect with our attempts at 
constructing tape-slide units was the dependence on the 
slide element. It is this dependence on having to use 
slides that forces a visual element when is not necessary. 
The visual material we collected in France was the least 
successful in terms of the variety of uses that might be 
made of it. 

The evaluation contained several open-ended questions 

to supplement the ratings. The most useful session was 

the practice with the French kids, gives one an 

idea of how to cope with the subject. 

tape and video-recordings, profitable, practical 

experience, allowed for self-assessment before going 
to France. 



MOST ENJOYABLE 



LEAST USEFUL 



OVERALL EVALUATION 
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The most enjoyable 

... the real live session with the French children, 
because all the theory was put into practice and I 
felt at great ease with the children, so I felt 
the effort of the course was rewarding. 

One other question allowed the assistants to give an 

unstructured answer; *What was the most important thing 

that you have learned or gained from the course'? 

... I had a few pictures in my mind how I might act 
as an assistant but now at least I know vaguely how 
to face a class, so perhaps some of my ideas might 
get a chance to be successfully used. 

... the importance of preparation. 

... how to cope (I hope). 

... I have learned much about the English language. 

One critical comment came a little too close to the quick. 

In response to the question; 'Which part of the course v;as 

least useful ? and why*, an assistant observed; 

... Monday a.m., can't really remember, but we didn't 
seem to be told anything constructive, we just gave 
our opinions. (Our underlining). 

This seemed to be a veiled warning that the assistants 

having given up their free time expected quite a lot of 

imput from the content of the course. Our comments 

about 'non-directive' techniques should be read carefully, 

and be related to the stressful self- confrontation sessions 

not the conventional teaching encounters. 

If we turn to an overall evaluation of the project the 
following observations are pertinent. 

1. There is a need for training to be offered for 
assistants . 

2. It seems that this training should be of a practical 
nature. 

3. We have not established the most effective way of 
using either the sound recordings of classes or the visual 
material. However, we would be more confident with the 
sound recordings. (Several of these recordings have been 
used in teaching not conriecteJi with the assistants. 

R.McA has used classroom recordings in courses concerned 
with Classroom Research. In particular one of a 
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conversation class in which the teacher (assistant) 
seems very confident but creates havoc). 
4. We would highlight the importance of providing the 
assistants with some basic understanding of their o\m 
native language. 

Reference 

Parlett, M. and Hamilton D. (1975) ixi Tawney, (Ed.), 
Curriculum Evaluation Today , Illuminative Evaluation : 
a new approach to the study of Innovatory Programmes. 

See Also 

Hare, G.E. and McAleese, R. (1976) 
Training the Modern Language Assistant 
Modem Languages in Scotland ; 9, 104-109^ 
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WIDER SELECTION OF 
MATERIAL NEEDED 



SECOND FIELDTRIP 



PLACEl-IENTS ARRANGED 



Conclusions 

The fieldwork in French schools (observation of 
Assistants' classes, interviewing Assistants and school 
staff) gave us an up-to-date (if not a complete) picture 
of the work of English Language Assistants in France, and 
gave us a clearer appreciation of some of their problems. 
Some difficulties they experienced in their classes could 
be lessened, we felt, by more practical pre-training. 
The experience gained in France also helped us structure 
the subsequent training course around what we perceived 
to be the training needs of future Assistants. 

In addition the trip allowed us to collect audio- 
visual material (live classroom recordings, slides, 
interviews) that we needed to build into the course - to 
give trainees an idea of what the job would be like, and 
to give them practice in specific ' - Us required for the 
job (e.g. explaining, questiom'- . However, we found 
that the training course would have benefitted from a 
wider selection of audio-visual material. We had not 
been able to collect any more than we did for various 
reasons : the trip was of limited durationj our 
assessment of the Assistants' problems and of the training 
needs of future Assistants was being formed during the 
tripj our identification of the material we needed to 
collect had necessarily to be done at the same time as 
our collection of it. In simple terms we only really 
knew what we were looking for, when we had found it. 

We should like therefore to supplement our existing 
collection of source material by a second fieldwork trip. 
Since, during the course of the original fieldwork and 
the subsequent training course we formed a clear view of 
the type of material needed and of the most effective 
methods of collecting it, we feel that a second visit in 
the school year 1976-77 would be of great value. 

This was one of the reasons why, in May, with the 
help of the Central Bureau (Edinburgh) and the Office 
irationai (Paris), we arranged for four trainee Assistants 
to be nominated to posts in four of the French schools we 
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had previously visited, and therefore where we had seen 
their predecessors at work and had collected material. 

Sending our volunteers to schools willing to continue 
their kind co-operation in the project should make further 
collection of material easier, but in addition it will 
give us an opportunity to follow up our initial evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the pre-training by allowing us 
to analyse the trainees' post- training performance. We 
are fully aware however of the possible unreliability of 
attempted comparisons between the performances of one year's 
Assistant and his successor, even though the conditions in 
which he is working appear the same. 

While the need to follow up the work suggests that 
the project is not complete, it is not too early to draw 
conclusions about the direction in which we believe the 
Aberdeen Training Course and indeed other College/University- 
based courses could profitably go. 

The year abroad in many Modern Languages Degree courses 
is somewhat anomalous: it is often an integral and 
compulsory part of the course, and yet for its duration the 
'student' is no longer a registered student - at least if 
he becomes an English Language Assistant, as is the case 
with over 90% of Aberdeen University students of French. 
Further, the main aim of a University department in sending 
a student abroad is not centred on the work for which he is 
paid, but on the fact of his being able to reside in France 
for a year. Given these anomalies, it is difficult to 
envisage training courses being made compulsory in the 
home University. And yet that is the place, and during 
term-time of the year preceding the Assistantship is the 
time, that will involve the smallest financial out-lay in 
training (no extra travel or accommodation costs). 
Training must be voluntary then, and because of the demands 
of teaching timetables and examinations, it must be flexible. 
These factors and our own experience, point towards the 
provision of individualized training resources on a self- 
help basis. 
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In Aberdeen, the individualizing of training means 
building up a variety of resources (hand-outs, books, 
tapes, tape-slide prograinraes, and other documentary 
material) that the interested student (and experience shows 
there are no lack of them) can consult in his own time, 
at his own pace, and with his own emphasis. The material 
in this resources bank should as far as possible be of a 
self- instructional and self^-evaluational nature, of the 
"mini-course" type (see Borg, W.R. eif^al, 1970). It 
should be made as freely accessible as possible, and be 
given wide and frequent publicity. 

In addition to such mini-courses, a more formally 
structured course should again be arranged for a short 
concentrated period (pr bjbly two or three days) just 
after the Summer examinati->nr. and before the end of term. 
As in this year's experimental course one or two tutors 
can use in particular the micro-teaching techniques described 
in this report. 

As regards training in other Colleges of Universities, 
we suggest a similar approach would be useful. To avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort and to make sure the full 
range of training material available in different centres 
was known, some central body (for instance, the Central 
Bureau) could compile and circulate a periodical news 
letter listing the self- instructional or 'mini course' 
material and other resources available for sale or borrowing 
from various College of University Departments and other 
sources. This facility would allow tutors to build up 
thci, own resource banks and training courses, choosing the 
material which seemed most appropriate to local needs and 
circumstances, building up a course on an a la carte loans 
rather than purchasing a whole package en bloc . 

Further, the circulation of reports of the present 
kind would perhaps bring to the attention of some wo Id-be 
course tutors, in addition to new materials available, 
new ideas and training methods, that he could use hijnself. 



This iudivldusli^Qfi K^airjarjcr 
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elf-help basis 



using a variety of resources should be seen as complementary 
to existing induction courses, such as the September Paris 
course. What the latter type of mass course cannot 

n n . 
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provide the Assistant vith however is the opportunity 
for individual experience of what the job is like, and 
the time to collect over a period of time appropriate 
teaching aids and materials to take over to France, 
(see also Hare, G. E. and McAleese, R. 1976). 

In addition to our conclusions directly concerning 
the processes of Language Assistant Training, some other 
observations and conclusions coming out of our research 
and development work could be noted here. 

An unexpected by-product of our training activities 
in the French Department over the past year has been 
the growth of a group identity or class spirit among 
those second year students about to go abroad. The 
Scottish system of Ordinary and Honours degrees means 
that perhaps one third only of ninety or more second 
year students will go on to do the Honours course, and the 
Honours class^identity usually forms slowly only on 
returning from the year abroad, when most students get to 
know each other for the first time. This year a group 
identity (and friendships) were formed among aspiring 
Honours students before the year abroad, and this can only 
be beneficial on their return. 

The recorded material we brought back from France 
has also been put to other uses beyond its function in 
Language Assistant training. The Language Laboratory 
has vetted some recordings of interviews for possible use 
as source material for French language teaching, and the 
Education Department has made use of class recordings (e.g. 
as the subject of study for an M.Ed, dissertation on the 
comparison of different teaching styles). 

FinaUy, we feel we should not conclude without making 
one or two observations relative to the Assistant scheme in 
general, observations arising from our fieldwork in France 
and feed-back from past Assistants. 

We would urge the Central Bureau and the Office 
national to do everything possible to put Assistants in 

touch with their SUCCesSOrR. annr^ tUov 

The earlier the nominations arc proccsed, therefore, the bette 
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ACCOMMODATION 



SITTING IN WITH 
FRENCH TEACHERS 



The main source of anxiety for Assistants on arrival 
was usually the question of accommoclation. We recommend 
that the Office national urge the French Ministry of 
Education to instruct schools ^^7ishing to receive an 
Assistant to nominate an individual in the school to take 
responsibility for welcoming the Assistant and helping 
hiru find accommodation. Too often Assistants receive 
no communication at all from the school before their 
arrival and little help during the year, which occasionally 
culminates in the Assistant packing his bags before the 
end of the year. 

Some Assistants are allowed, even encouraged during 
the first one or two weeks of their otay to sit in on 
classes to observe the way English is taught in their 
-school. Many are not and yet this has been seen to be a* 
vory useful means of adjustment and learning for the 
Assistant. Again we urge the Office national to recommend 
to the French authorities to direct schools to make this a 
foiT^al beginning to the Assistant's year. 
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THE CENTRAL BUREAU for Educational Visits and Exchanges 



Undor Ihe auspices of the Scottish Education Dopartmont, iho DcparUr.cnl cf Educatioa and Scioncc, uiid the Deparcnant of Education 

for Northern Ireland 



3 BRUNTSnELD CRESCENT, EDINBURGH EHIO 4HD. 



SAD/Nl 



APPOINTIMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE ASSISTANTS TO 
SaiOOLS AND COLLEGES ABROAD 



ACADEMIC YEAR 1976/77 



GENERAL REMARKS 



1. The scheme is administered by the Central Bureau on behalf of the Department of Education and Science, 
the Scottish Education Department and the Department of Education for Northern Ireland in respect of 
students and young teachers from England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

2. Posts as English I^anguagc Assistants are available for the academic year 1976/77 in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzerland and provisionally in Latin America and Tunisia. There is also the 
possibility of a small number of posts in Sweden. Candidates should be between 20 and 30 years of age and 
should normally be university undergraduates who will have completed iheir second year at the time of taking 
up the appointment, college of education students, graduates or serving teachers under the age of 30. Students 
at colleges of education may apply cither on completing their training or by iuicrcalating a year abroad between 
the second and tliird years ot their course, if the course allows this. Appointments are offered by the foreign, 
authorities only to candidates having an adequate knowledge of the appropriate language and recommended 
by the Central Bureau. 

3. Experienced serving teachers of modern languages at secondary level should also request information 
on the Scottish Fdncation Department in-service training scheme, which provides for one term or full school 
year exchanges v/ith teachers in Fronce, Germany and Spain. Interchange agreements exi.st with a number 
cf other Uuropcan countries and details arc available from the Central Bureau. 

4. Assistant posts may not he held concurrent with any grant, award or scholarship. Scottish candidates 
should arrange the suspension of any Scottish Education Department grant which they receive during the period 
of their posting. 

5. For FrtRlish and Wclsli applicnnts only. Under the scales of salaries for teachers in primary and secondary 
schools in I;.ngbnd and Wales currently in force, service as an Assistant may be taken into aeccnnt for incre- 
ments of s:tlary on subsequently taking up teaching employment in this country, provided that a full academic 
year has been served. Certificates of service will be supijiicd by the Central Ilureau on request though they 
will not usually be available until the November following the year of service. 

6. The attention of candidates is drawn to paragraph 6(8) of Part II of the Scottish Teachers' Salaries 
Memorandum 1973 which provides that periods, not exceeding in the aggregate two years, of which not more 
than one year was spent in employment under an ofTiciiil .scheme of interchange while engaged in the capacity 
of '^assistant" or "rep6titeur'' in I-rnnce, or in an equivalent capacity in another country outwith Scotland, 
and not more tlian one year in similar employment in one other country outwith Scotland (int-luding in each 
caso reasonable time for travelling and vacations), v/ill be reckoiied as service for incremeiital placing, pro- 
vided that no period or pari of u period so spent which was an integral pnit of the degree course followed by 
the teacher shall be taken into account. 

7. Serving teachers who apply should inform their schools of their intention in good time bee.TU».e of the 
difticulty in repl.icinrr c;(n(j\ |f (|,ey vvish to continue to p;iy supcrannii-ition contributions tiiey slunild write to 
Pensions Branch, Scottish Oflice Superannuation Division, iMoonihnuse Drive, .Sau^'hton, Edinburgh l-IIll 3XQ. 

8. Intending', teachers should note the following requirements of the General Tciiching Council. 
Pcriod.s of RcsidencL': The following shall be the periods of ri .iMc-nce required: — 

(a) for provisionally repJslered teacluis quilificd by ceitiric^'ti.in t(^ ' .-.ch a lirst forcij^n language on the 
basis of the higher st:indard of (ju:ili(ication (an llonf-iTt ilcprc f ). 

(i) llic school or academic sessiori of nint; innnlhs : i bro'vtii hy holidays at home (where the 
aeailctnic session of a conlifuntal univcrMly e\trrr' . (.nly ct. ht tMdnths cancljdalLS may sali'fv 
the rcquircnunts in lull by coinplctini.' one addjiic\-i:il uoniirs icskIcmcc provided it iinmediaicly 
precedes or f(»llfu'.s the academic lesion), 
or(ii) a pciiod or pcrioils amounlinn in the fi^'^tru^ate to ten nonths, no recoiviition being given lo 
pcriotls of less than four weeks* din*riiion 

(b) for provisiDji.'illv rc;;istLTcd ttarfuTs qu."lifi.jd hy crtui'irnWon U) lc;<ch a .<;c'Cond Innguage on the basis 
of tl»i; hii'her I'cidird of qualifiLMlion (an ili'av)ur; D.'f'.iet;) 
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(c) for provisionally registered teachers qualified to teach a modem language on the basis of Ihc lower 
standard of qualification (two graduating courses): — 

for each language professed a period of three montlis, no recognition being given to a period 
of less than four weeks* duration. 
Candidates completing teacher training should note that service as an Assistant does not count towards 
their probationary period. Service in North Africa does nol count towards residence in a French 'speaking 
country. 

Certificate of Residence: A certificate of residence approved by the Committee shall accompany each 
application, and the residence shall normally be completed, in the case of honours graduates, within five years 
of ihr av^ard of the college certificate and, in the case of ordinary graduates, within three years of the award 
of the eoilegc certificate. 



9. Tlie doskn^ dale for applicalions for English Languuge AssJstantships is 31st Januar>', 1976. Applications 
made through universities and colleges will be acknowledged direct to Heads of Departments. 

A preparatory course for prospective assistants will also be held in Scotland prior to departure. 



10. vSince applications for Assistantships usually exceed the number of posts available, a scale of priorities 
has to be imposed in the selection of candidates accordirig to the balance between supply and demand in each 
country. All candidates should indicate where possible an alternative country in which they would be willing 
to accept a post, should their candidature for their first choice be unsuccessful. Appointments in Austria, 
Belgium, Italy and Switzerland arc relatively few in number. As it is not possible to obtain posU for all appli- 
cants nppointmcnts are for one year only. 



11. Cnndidatcf: must be willing to accept any appointment offered to titem and applications will only be 
acccptwl on this understandinj*. It is impossible to meet all demands for appointments in certain centres. Hosts 
in capital cities and university towns are limited, and while it is open to candidates to express a preference 
for some particular district (the reasons for which must be stated), no guarantee can be given that they will 
be appointed to the place of their choice. Assistants who withdraw after having accepted an appointment cause 
much inconvenience to the school and the national autliorilics eonecrncd and they should not consider with* 
drawal unless there are compelling reasons for doing so. If it is neccsr.ary to withdrav/ the Central Bureau 
should be informed immediately. 

12. Although suflicienl to cover the normal living expenses of single persons, the allowance is inadequate 
in itself for njarricd couples. The authorities in some countries may not hi- prepared to consider the appointnu-nt 
of a njarried candidate unless assured that the .«ipousc will neither accojnpany nor join the Assistant for any 
length of time during the period of the appointment. If a husband and wife both ap]i]y for posts there can 
be no guarantee that they will be appointed to the same locality, though the foreign uulhoritins will be asked 
to make adjacent postings. 

13. Some candidates may he called to attend interviews at appointed centres. All expenses incurred in attend- 
ing interviews fiave to be borne by the candidate. 

M. It is not possible for the Central Bureau to inform candidates until April whether their application has 
been accepted and fomardcd to the forci^in authorilies. at whose discretion appointments are olTercd. TIicre:if(er 
successful candidates will be informed by the Central Hureau of the progress of tlieir application. 

15. Candidates should note that foreign authorities and scliools attach considerable importance to the pre- 
sentation of completed foirn.s and the uppi'arance of plmtoi^raphs. 

16. The Assistant's basic duties are to fake small convcrrrttion groups for ^ hours per week (e.g. 12 classes 
of 60 miiiutes, 18 classes of 40 minuies, etc.) and to give pujMls an insifhi into the way of Ijfe anil institmions 
of this country. Candidatis should tliercforc he able t(^ eiinneiale clearly, have a reasoiKihle kn(nN ledge c^f life 
and culture in I3iitairi. (he al)ilily and willinijntss to discuss topics of interest with young foreij^^ners pos<;f s^.i:i)» 
a vary in j» command of l-.'nt-lish, and be leady to play a fu'l part in th'; everyday life of tlie school. These points 
are stressed, as it is by per formiri;'. llielr dulie'i »i;ili'^f:iCl^M ily that AssiM:ints tan best ctV) tribute to die study 
of Finiilisli in the school and derive loosl benefit from the scheme. 

17. 1 he Assistant dens not normrdly have stjpcrvisory lUities, but may he asked to |iel[) with grmies or oilier 
school activities, 'lln's is ln>v.'cver a voluntary arranjtcriK ;ii and is not an t-.*.eiili:il fui'tiire of th'i sclicnu;. 

Teatliijig sitiKilifuis and the rcspnns'j of pupils \;iry /'le itly from t >uiury to country, school to school Mid 
class to i:lass, The rcsjinnsc of ihit piij-ils depend'; am(»ni: oiher llihii'.s upi.ni their tonmiaiul of I j^rlish and the 
level of uliich tlK'V are c:ii»al>lc. It is accepted th:il the As istanl is not nouiKilly a trained teacher and cb.svjs 
are tiorrnrdly ccnuliitled informally v. itii Mnall, often volnnt:iry I'joups, the aim bein['. to help pupils ti» iii;t\'r' 
Stand spoken I'nrlish and to increiiH* their confidence iirid ability in sp'.'akii'ij» Lnglish themselves. Die Assisi.tnt 
may also be iiskcd to y'wc short talks ofi topics heinir cosi red by the pLrni.wient stall', and to help \viih reiMiinr: 
and dictation practice. 'I he W(^rk (lcin;i)iil-. a syrnpiilhetit: atiilm^c by the As'.isfant, \slu) need not insist on pjifect 
pronuneiatif^n, but should f.:i\e jU'idaiice throii['li pvisonid example and jTiK^/d rejU'llli(Wi e\efcises. It is leorn* 
mended tfiut some time and llioii;',ht lie j'jvcn before d: pafture tn (he colh.ciic/i ( i sinipl-; teatliini: aids, ui':h 
m visual material, evei yd. .y. documents. m:i[;a/iiu;s. lecurd ;, etc., and Ui how they mirJif he used. 
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18. Outside the stated 12 hours of v.ork the Assistant is left free, subject, of course, to the usual discinh'ne 
of the school and should have ample opportunity for study. It is sonK-limcs possible for the timetable to be 
adjusted so as to allow long weekends or full days off for travel or attendance at university or other courses. 

19. It is recommended that Assistants try to establish contact with schools to which tliey are appointed as 
soon as postings arc confirmed. This contact can be of great social and pedagogical value. The Assistant is 
usually accorded normal staffroom privileges and access to most aspects of the e\'cr>'day life of the school. 

20. Introductor>' courses are arranged in most countries at the beginning of the period of appointment V 
IS expected that Assistants will attend. Details are not available at the time of going to press; successful candi^ 
dates will receive these as early as possible. t t, i . 

21. The Assistant will be responsible for the cost of the journey and expenses to and from the ph-ce of 
appointment Neither the Central Dureau nor the UK Hducation l^eparlments can make any grant towards 
these costs. In the case of those attending the introductory courses it is hoped the participant's sponsoring 
estabhihment will reimburse fees. ^ i i h 

22 Tlie Assistant may not, witfiout prior written permission from the Central Bureau, publish any account 
of the establishment to which he is appointed. 



NATIONAL INSURANCE 



23. Assistants are not Ii.iolc to pay United Kingdom national insurance contributions wliile they are abroad 
but m most cases may contribute voluntarily at the self-employed per.u'in's rate (Ch'-> ?) or non-employed 
persons rate (Class On return to ti»is country Class 2 contributions will count for all benefits except un- 
employment bcneht and Class 3 contributions for ail except uncmnlcjymcnt mkI sickness benefit and mauvnily 
allowance Advice may be obtained from local social security ofliccs or the Department of Health and Soci.il 
Security, Overseas Group, Newcastle upon Tyne NH9S lYX. 

24. Assistants will gcnci 'y be required to contribute to the social security scheme of tlie country in which 
they scr\'e. Uy the terms oi ihe Juiropcan Economic Community arnn-cmcnls and the reciprocal aprceincnls 
between the United Kingdom and Austria and Switzerland, contributions paid to the social security schemes 
of the countries eonci-rned may later be taken into account in assessing certain bencnis under the United 
Kingdom Jialiona insurance ydicme. I-nrihcr di-tails of these provisions are obtainable from tlie Department of 
Healtli and Social Security. Assistants appointed to Spain will be ofTered a medical insurance policy by the 



INCOME r\x 



25. Under Double Taxation Agreemonf^ between the United Kingdom and the Governments of Austria 
Helgium. J 'ranee, I'edor.il l.'.epiililic of C;enr.any, Tlnly and Swit/erl.iiid, Hriiish Assistants are exempt fin/ii 
foreign income f(»r a period of up (o two y<T)ts while cmployeil in ar.y of these coiintiics. A'^sisianls v.ho 
reniaiii in einploynient in ihe^' countries for more than two years, inchisive of visits abioad during school 
holidays, become liuhh for foreij^n iiieomc t.-.x for (lie wliole of the period of employment. 

?/>. Assistants iippi linted to schools in Spai.i. v.itli rvl;i..li country there is no Double TaMttion Agreement, 
will b.' liable for income t:i < in .-tecijrd uiee with tlie n ."iiI;itions eiirrenlly in force. It is, hov. cver, ailiicip.itfd 
that tlie alldwiince p.iiil u'ill not be tii,\cd and the S])ani^!i autlioritii*. will'l^c prepared to coir.tdcr Assistants 
be rtc'.ivin[: a scholarship. 



27. 1 riqiiii ics rcgardini: Income tax should be addressed to jrcul Inspjclors of 'I axes. 



NO n:s Ri:r.ATi vi: to rAirncuLAit couNi iui:s 



'J he folinwin'.; uo\<ri hjcn t'r.v.n up in coMMilirifici, vsitli the : |'.pn)pri.tt'.' for*. ' -n nutfiMritit-. I'-nt 
appl!'.;:»nt': •'i<,;il,| l...ir in fi.i'hl lli.it i|,i> is pfiMln.rd ;) s'r .r Wn^r ;'[.'•. imihitnts ( ..i,,ii)fnc.' ;iim1 iln! 

tlp:rr v,ill :.I;)in I c rt 'm;!/ h.' :if/i fni'j.i.s Ivtoir i!,c ,i< I. r, ir/ yf ir T' /' V / I r-iir,. I ull. ; iu'f..'s t)n iinlivK!.;.!! 
couninrs are to mj.cc. IuI , un iipjxiifitnic i,i l^y the C '.i.tr.i! Uuu.^u, 

3 
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Austria 

(a) Period of appointment: 1st October to 30th June, preceded by introductory course. 

(b) Allowance: 6,367 Schillings per month, payable in arrear. 

(c) Types of sehcoI/co)le<ic nnd a;;e of pupils: general, technical and secondary grammar schools, ages 10-19. 

(d) Accommodalion nmuij'emenls: normally in private families; a few appointments may be made in board- 
ing schools. 

(c) The Austrian authorities may not be prepared to accept candid:itcs under 21 years of age by December 
1976. Applicants wiih a good knowledge of I-nglish language and literature are preferred since the 
Assistant may be employed on classroom work under the direct supervision of the Austrian teaciier. 

Belgium 

(a) Period of appointment: 1st October to 30th June. 

(b) Allowance: 8,000 Belgian Francs per month, payable in arrear. 

(c) Types of sehooI/coHefiC and a<;e of pupils: lycees ages 11-19; or training colleges (ecoles normales) ages 
16-20. 

(d) Accomrjodation airanftomcnts: the school authorities will be asked to help in arranging accommodation. 
France 

(a) Period of appomtment: 1st October to I5th June, preceded by introductory course. 

(b) Allowance: tiic nei allowance after deductions for social security will be about 1,600 Francs per month, 
payable in arrear until the end of June. 

(c) Types of sc!K)oI/r,oUcy,c and «j»c of pupils: most postings will be. in secondary schools Cycles and eolU ges 
d'enseignenient general or .secondaire) ages 11-19 or training colleges (ecoles nonnales) ages 16-20 but a 
few posts will be available in specialised schools and centres. There will al.;o be posts as moni trices 
scolaires in 6coles maiernelles, apes 2-6. These are particularly suitable for serving and intending primary 
teachers who may also express a preference for a 'Section Bih'ngue' posting about which separate notes 
arc available on request, 

(d) Accommod!»t;on iirr.jnf^emonfs: Assistants appointed to Paris may be granted permission to live at the 
Coliegc J-ranco-Hritanniquc in the Cite Univer^itaire provided that they arc regi.stered for a university 
course. 'J hose appointed outside Paris v/i!l where possible be lodged in school, sometimes free of cliarge. 
They may also be iihlc to take meals at reasonable cost with iheir pupils. Otherwise heads of schools 
will be asked to help the Assistant f:nd suitable lodgini;s. No money allowance is made in lieu of free 
ftccomrnodation if the school is not able to provide it or if the Assistant wishes to live elsewhere. 

Federal I^epuljlic of Germany 

(a) Period of nppoinfnjcnl: early September to late June, preceded by introductory course. (Asslst;ints 
appointed to seliools in Liiridcr whose suajmer term ends after 30th Jifne may apply throu^-li tiieir 
scliool for a specird extension of service.) 

(b) Allowjincc: In most Uindcr, 800 German Marks per month, payable in arrear. 

(c) Typ';s of fi^^hofil/collej^e nnd rrc of pupils: all kinds of secondan/ school, ages 11-19. 

(d) AcconimodaUoii nnanr.onjeuis: s;^:IiOols \A\\ be asked to help Assistants in findi!»g lodgings. 

Kaly 

(a) Period of appoinfmenl: mid-October to 31st May. 

(b) Allowance: the net allowance is 160,000 Lire p..'r month, payable in arrear. 

(c) Types of RchooI/coIIeKc and m\c of pupils: slate secondary scliools, ages 11-19. 

(d) Acconunodation airangemenls; normally in private families. 

Spain 

(a) Period of appolnf nient: Isl Oclnber to 30tii June, j>r«;ceded by Introductory Course. 

(b) Alh/wafice: t!.e net iillowance is 10,000 pcsei.is per niontii, p:iy;'.Me in arrear. 

(c) Types of sr)i.»ol/eo-' jre and w^v of jnipils: siaf.- v.'condary schools, aj-cs 12-17; and colleges, ages 1G-2I. 

(d) AcednmifMiaiioii :in*an|.v:njcnls: muiniy in privc'ti families or pen^^ions. 

SwU/erland 

(a) Period of iijjpoindrunf : for the fcluml year, August or September to July, 

(b) AlIiA'.anee: v.uti.-; from C:»n!()i' to Canton but is about 1,600 Sv.'iss Fnmes pi-i jnonih payable in ofrt-ar. 

(c) 'J'ypes of *.cf!Ool/ooile;'e lui-l J' je of pupils: a mikiI) Miii:'iber of poM-, availal^L* in bo'.h brencii and C'l.wwj.n 
spocikin:^ Cc'.nlohs usu.'iDy in i:ianiniar .schools (ColhVgLS ard Ilantonsscliulcii); 15-19 age trowji on 
avera{»e. 

(d) Acconunodation arran'^eiiicufs; us"j:illy in priv;j^c families. 

(c) The Sv. Ins aulhoritic; wiW probably only olh;r jiosts to candidaks \,lio will be at least 21 years of by 
SeptcinluT r>7.S. 

(0 Successful cjiidiiliites will have to enrol al tlie university ne.oest their place of appointment. 
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THE CENTilAL BUREAU -.or Eau=a.io„a, v... a„. e,c..„.. 
3 BRUNTSFIELD r^T? Psr- p^tt 



3 BRUNTSFIELD CRESCENT 
EDIifBURGH EH10 4HD 



Secretary; J. R.Wake, MA. 
Telephone: 031-447 8024 

Reference: : ••. 

Doar As-'istcait, 

Acadc..miGf3 of ..iordc-aux, Limoct^s, Poiticrn and Toulouso -vho rin bo Jn + 

_one cost oi tho tram and boat jouiney from London to Parte-,, tr^ji-ft-r to 
-^dginc xn Paris, bed and troakfast for three ni -hts six n if 

Ja^'b -."t^-^t instruction. Lrcht.ue^^L" f bo Li "" 
^ u Sn bo for Educational Visit, and Exchnn,-:or." r>.ul 

wni w\ r f°°^-^P^ you nust r.tain carefully ar. no tickets 

wall bo issued for the train. You will need to show the receipt to the 
or ant.ers before boarding' the boat-train. Details of thc^a;ranre°oS' 

U'Xi.j.vax m rnris ./111 bo isnuod on tho train. 

r"^.c\Tcrv"lo;"''ir be accompanied by a stamped addressed 

-irbo nvL K*pJ,/r '''''''It^y "^■^^'3 ^° J^o-'-- the addres. at which you 
X foot of ? -the course, ploaso co.Tiplote the sootier -t 

reply couponTob^SLaiu'lT^ny ^Ssrofl^^r: -■^"^^ ^"^-^^tic...l 

ir ycu ivish to sp.jml a furthc-r ni,:ht. in Pnrl-.. . h / 

.^n"/^;t:«.„'S^,:,°l SlJ'r^:*;;":Lf^ 
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participation in tho^ours:' ^ '''''^ ^'^^'^ ^^^^ 

20trSoplLV°r'f^"Th? b-obkin'Tl'"-" Edinbur,h/Gl.a3.o.v to London on Saturday 
fora only fuultino .tudS?? Z ^"^^ ^^^^^^ ^^'^^o- 

rare fro^ Edin^u^ ^"or^olc^SS^ 'U^^f . °^ 

the back. IndividuaftlcJets in v"^"^ """"f'} ''^^^'^^^^ 
auriri6- Aw.:u^t. "'^^ '""^'^''^ *° "'^^'^^^ °f the croup 

Details about rc^-intcrin'^ lurrnr- - n+ c-4. x • , . 

of Saturday JOth'soptcmE x S^arl^ ° f ''"f*"^'' "^^""X' 

Yours sincerely, 

Gill Thomson (I'to) 
Exch;\nco As::iBt'int 



Kiic. ProviDionnl Pro,::ra-rnu 
2 Application rorina 
1 Croup Trrivol Application* 
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Tnt rodi'. c tory Coiirso 

FYovis5.onal rro^rmno; ?.{on3.^y 22nd Se^^ter^.ber to \7e:lr.e3dr/ 2/:th Seut e nb nr 1 975 
;;;oivlr». y 22ra 3gr>ter.:ber 

0?t50 Introduction - Monsieur Dc-lacquis (o.IMf.3,?.) 

10.00 Rci{:iotrr:.tion '.rith tl:e British Institute (British Assistants only) 

10#00 Inter;ration - oroble-iGS assistants !!a<'lane Seznec (o.!M\!?// 

(other JJn^lish-speal-rin^ Assistaj^ts only 

12,00 Questions 

L U II C H 

14.00 Talk by Madair.e Seznec (0.i:.U..>:..n\ ) ( iritish^ As^dst^jits only; 

14.00 Visit to Embassy (other -^n;;l.Lsh- speaking Assistants) 

1o.00 Meeting with British rJnbassy, Central Bureau and British Institut 

Ti)cr>iVv; Tl liVd Se^^tenbor 

09*50 La vie scol-dre en 3'rance - l^onsieur Janicot 

10.45 Teaching of Mn^lish as a forei^^i lf;-n^iar;o - Professor Gi:;.son 

(Univ. oi'' 7-ondon) 

12.00 h U j: C H 

1.';.0p L'utilis'-.tion de I'assistant - Mciisicur Poujol (O.N.U.i\j\) 
15.15 Living in France - Madar.^e Dessein (B.I.) 
1^5.15 Meeting by Acadenues 



05.-0 rhor.otics - •:r. T.cen (.:.I.) 

IG.jJO Teaohin;; of I.ln^':l:lsh ".n .^r /rcrj - difforerits cor.f r/rer:Ciers /'rrv.^ais 
12.00 LUNG }I 

1^1.00 TocIiTiirn.jn for cor,v9r-'if -r. 3 - ::r .Valr^jy (::.T.I.C.) 

lu.OO Table ;^onde 



f.l/h. 12 (C) (?A : } 



f > y 



IIuriot->.'.itt Univ,^ri:ity, .liccirton, fror.i Mon:I::y 'iOth Juriu u.nti\ •?o,in■^^d^y 
2nci July 1^75. . 



•Iori^^-''-y 3011: Juric 

11. ^0 - 12.30 pn ]{o.;istration 

12. :0 - 2. GO -.r; Lunch 

2. GO - 2.30 Introduotio.n 

Mr J -l ',J3.ko, C'.:ntral :;^u.v;.-iu, :jcot]ind. 

2.!;0 - 3.30 yn Tho rcottic): Hducntio.:-.:! ■■yG;:c:: 

Mi* S L'jslio Hunti-T, G'^iiio.'' ^'octuror in EJucition, 
Jorrliiiliil] Collo;;o of Education. 

3.30 - 4.00 Tc-a 

4.00 - !;.1'3 ;.).M Survey of '':n;-li:;b Litjr-.ttur..- 

Mr 'iJli-^M P'r-nr.';h::l], .:n,:;lioh •.;c-, artncnt , 
Dunr!.-o :;oll.': o of Edua: tion. 

5.irj - 5.45 V,'oi'hin{r Oroup.y 

5. ; 5 - 7.00 Dinn...r 

7.0C) -• 8.00 ja 3o\:rc.,r of .'r.f ormtion 

Mrj Oiii T!ic:.x-o;:, : li '.J .±, , 
COiiir:.'.! ■Uir...;.u, ;di: f.-.ur; ;!>. . 



9.30 - 10.30 ■•'orhii-'-; Oro-.r.c 

10.30 - 11. CO .'oi'f.'v 

~ 1---.0y 'K>':in, ''oliti.:-.! ■a- conoiLc C; j tu '.tio;i i;i .,ril.7j;i to'. ;y 

:■■ a .vii'-u:;,, );■! .:-.t rf i'l: fc;.;., 

'■^'■i".' ty Oi' .'.■'in' . 

),:;.'/) - 1 .r,0 7:... -Jirr-ftvlti .-: - for.-j . ;t 

i:/:.'y ].. rr. ;r. ;i ■.,,1;.' 



1 .■■■'j - :t.vi : 



' 1. 



1 
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^'•15 3.!vO ;:n French .duccition^.l .y^itur. ' ) 3c;ar'.to 

n^'ri:i:iri .:ducaticn:l Syct^'U ) sjsoions 

JpaniGh ;.ducatior,'.l ;:y:;tw.: } vith 

J.trili.m .:duc'-itioni?L .yctou ; opuci^list 

AiiGtri'^n ;duc.ition:l jyatoLi ) syoab^rc 

'^v/isu .jducation-'.l '..y.stou ) as r^jquilrcd 

3.:;0 - 4.00 in Tea 

4.00 - 5. •5 "'alks by forr^jr .:^3i3t:;ntrj - M.j^.ar-^itc? G'.y:'ioric: 

•zrj required 

5 #4 5 - 7.0G pn Dinner 

7.00 - e.OO i:n Tho H-kiir; aid Ut30 of Siir;lo ■■/i^jual .vidij 

Mr David C ^lcCrLrt:icjy 
llotrc Co11j.:;o of Educ'Jition. 

8.00 - 9.00 pn Grou;:c. for sin:'^in': :ind dancin,;; ( oi'tion'-.l) 



7..d.-,:r: d: iy 2nd Jul; v^ 

5.30 10.30 an I-racticil :jijcctr; of :iv;l.i5::l'. I :inru'i:-v ''S^.-ichinn 

llr Jolin j'litcholl, KcJr.rn L'ir.--ui.;;- :3 Advio;:r, 
L'inarkshiro ridv.c-.tion ,L.utyLvri cy , 

10,30 - 11 .00 jn C of foe 

11.30 - 12. ■■:5 I'racti..: il lo'.K.ctj-; of r.:;li::I) 1-. .n. lua.^c T.. rich. inf. (continued) 

12.45 - 2.00 l\moh 

2.00 Concluriion 
ijirj-.v/rml 

T 1. ^ork;n .-ro-i;. .;..:;^to':- vil] t 1]k ic::: of ;r.olj.n:a. .;vjrci,...: i:. \r::.rr. 
/jrou-r; will .i:„kjrj ',o look r:.t c;...ciric /I'obl',!.^' . 

':or.f . r.T.Cv; .;tiff: 



.)r G : i:j:."J '. ir ;* . j r^f, ..Tji, r," of 'v.'*"': v'Vl 



,1 li , 
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MPPavpix CI 

OFFICE NATIONAL OES UNIVERSUCS 
ET 6COLES FRANCAISES 

••. •OULfVAKO RAMPAIL 

TSiTS ^AMi* ceoex Of 

TfL Hi SO 10 

MD/JS 



PARIS le 29 Aout 1975 



Monsieur 1' Inspecteur d 'Acade;: f 
Avenue P. V. Couturier 
93008 BOBIGNY 



Monsieur 1' Inspecteur d 'Academic et Cher Colldgue, 



Les organitnes ctrangers et fran9ai8 charges du pro- 
gramme d ochange d'asaiataata de langue vivante s'efforcont de raB- 
semb er des documents audio-visue Is aur le role de 1 'assistant dans 
la classe de langue, qui seront utilises dans les stages de for- 
mation des futurs assistants. L'Office deo Universites pour sa part 
dispose dcja d'un certain nombre d 'eiiregistrements sonores ^Jl■■.^■<. 

r V ...n,. " cadre, les Professcuro de I'Univcrsite d'Al.-f.j,. 

G.b. HARE, du departement de fran^ais et McALEESE du depar tem-n. 
0 hducation, souhai toraient etre autoriscs, entre le 3 et le M 
dceembre, h enregistrer des classes d'assistants ecossais exr,,...- 
dans les etablissements suivants relevant de votre autorite ; ' 



Lyct-C! d'LtaL Mixte d'hpinay 

Rue du Cdt Bouchct 
93800 LTINAY SUR SEINC 



C,!-:.S. AUDIO VISUEL 

6, rue dc Erartccvi I le 
93220 CACN'Y 



^ Je vous serais tres reconnai ssant , compLc trnu dc I'ln- 

teret et de 1 utilite de ce travail, do bien vouloir acrordcr .i .es 
deux collegues les autori sations uecessaires, eL donncr nux eiabli. 
semcnts les instructions utiles pour leur faciliter la tachv . 

Vous remerciant a I'avance, jt- vous prie d'ai-recr. 
Monsieur 1' Inspecteur d 'Academic et Cher ColloRue, 1 'cxprt ssio:, 
dc ma consideration distinguee. 



I^ l)i rectfur , 



M. DiiUCQUlS 
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LMNSPECTEUn D ACAOeMIE 
DE LA SElNE*SAlNt*DENIS 



I.A.A. CAB PG 419* 



Monsieur DELACQTJIS 
Directeur de 1* Office 
National des Universit^s 
et Ecoles Frangaises 
96 boulevard Raspail 

75272 PARIS CEDEX 06 



Monsieur le Directeur, 



En rdponse k votre lettre du 29 ao<lt 1975i 
j*ai I'honneur de vous faire connattre que j'autorise 
les Professeurs de 1» University d» ABERDEEN G.E. tURE, 
du d^parteraent de Frangais et McLEESE du d^partement 
d' Education h. enregistrer, entre le 05 et le 17 ddcenibre 
1975> des clasBea d ' a^jsistants ^cossais exergant dans 
les dtablissements suivants : 

. Lyc^e d'Etat Mixte d^Epinay 
Rue du Commandant Bouchet 

93800 EPINAY 3UR SEINE 

. C.E.S. Audio Visuel 
6 rue de Pranceville 

93220 GAGNY* 

Toutes instructions utiles seront donndea 
aux: deux (^tablissements prt^cites, afin de faci liter 
le ddroulement de cette operation. 

Je vous prie de croire, Monsieur le Lirecteur, 
h l*as3urance de mcs sentiments les meilleurs. 

L*In?:ipoc' r ri'.'iademio Adjoint, 



ERIC 




BOBIGHT, le 10 septembre 197'Ji 





GEH/sb 



Monsieur I'lnspccteur Academic, 
Inspection Acatiemique de la Seiue-Saint-Denis , 
Avenue P.V. Couturier, 
93008 BOBIGNi, 

France 23rd October, 1975 



Monsieur I'Inspectcur d'Acadesnie, 

J 'at l*honncur de vour remercier do I'autorisiition que 
VOU6 avcz bien voulu accorder a M. McAleese et a moi-merao de 
visiter le Lyc'e d'Etat Kixte d'Epinay et C.E.S. Audio-Visuel de 
Gaj[>nv dona le cadre de notre projct de recherche aur les 
Assistants de langue vivante. 

C'eit l*Office National dcs Universites et Ecoles 
fran^aisQs, qui vous a ecrit de notre part cn premier lieu, qui 
vient de nous inforccr du fait que vous etOb favorable a notre 
initiative. 

En vouo re:aerclant encore une foio pour la coainre.hension 
que vous inontrc a notre egard, jt* vous prie d'agrcer, 

lIoriHieur 1 ' irr pecteur, 1 * expression de mcs sentiments rcspcctueux 



Dr. G. E. Hare 
Lecturer i n French 
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23rd Ootober, 1975 

LyccQ d'i-;tat Mixte d'Eplnay, 
Rujo du Cfit. P.ouchct, 
93COO ri'iJiAI-SUn-SEII.T, 



Dear rhyllic. 

You Hill prol>»^bly reinenbcr Ey cpcatvin;- to you about tliy po3£iiblllty of a •visit 
by Rayr.op.d KcAlceso (of tha Tjnivcrsity ircuciticn reLartncnt) ciid nysolU to c:rt^iin 
Assifiti/rits in tYarico. Our aija is to obocr\;e Ascistanin at work, and to record uorue 
j»lm?so3 oa tfipo aiid olidea, to interv'^lcw i;rcj.cjtai:t.3, toechora and &dmini.:iratov3, ioxl 
teneriJLly gati:cr enouiih laaterial to briii*; b^^ck to Abor-deen in order to r.Ji^^.V,!- sa^o 
Goir-in3t.n:ctioiaal tr:pQ-fllide ccursos to :batro^ ::q stuicnta in their fxituvc role as 
I^glish JiOOi^aiago Aasistawts in lYonco. 

You i^^oro ono of the Asslfittants wo iiicjluded on o\ir chortlist &o b6iu^: viSiing to 
h^>lp^ ond wo hjXYO obtajjned ofiioicl porniio::ic-n to ^d3it yxosr school fraii the i^i^poctou 
d'Acadop.lo. In crdor to allow m to plan ovi^^ v\nit in day-to-day detail, cjid to aalcc 
a final choice of echoolo, I ahoiild bo very f7;r4tGfvl if you could sens ug, c3 GO';n a^i 
possible, tho follo^^lng details of yovr tl'-.otabl^^y ns far as you can s.ayj for tie day 
£ron Tbiu^cd^^y lith T^econbor to Tuesday l6t:i £ucc:2bor inc3,U3iVG (in fact cur visit to ' 
Paris vlll probably be sozaetiriS betwoon l;th and 5th Dcceniber) t 

^ tir.a ftnd levol of each class on each day, 

nuj^'iber of pupils in class and whotJitir irJj-x-d or oljagle ©ex, 

- vhether you have to chanx^e rocn botKjr:en clussjes, 
« dute of end of your toncliing tcris, 

- vhcthor you talce each class on yciir ovn or with anothar teacher, 

^ vhcther ooiia of your colleagues in the l':nizl±3h departinent imidd be 
vlUinc to talk to us about thoii* cini]:; and the irole of tho Assict:.:jit, 
• you could also Rontion cur project to tho lieadnaster, although wo do intend 
to trite to Ydn pcr^ionally to asl: ttnal pt^rnlssion, 

- be:;t \my of travollinc to your ccliool fron central Paris. 

As Koon as possible after receirincyyour reply ve 6l;all writo and UVl you of 
our fln.ll p?uin3. Evca if we cannot fit in a full utudy visit to your / chool, I hopo 
to s^jo you at soro tir.e duriiV' our stay i:i i\::ri2t la :iny cc.*:o there's uo '.^on to 
feel fC3v p;-cr:Aa\^ or erpvthcnuion about c-'.r vinit. Vo wrnt to see as i.-'.:/; i,rt ro::3ibL 
of tho Ac;5l'j Go;at*s llie ii\ xr.'i.nco, bar. rhali try to iricanvcnieaco you Lit Lie as 
posoiolcu Pvc no duubt tho pvpils will fi-d it :;11 ciito rovol, a;id bo i. • '^o tal 
to liS too, Who knoi/s, you i.df.ht even bo fJra to hear an Dr-lish voice 

l^n^t hc^^itato to ( if I cria help y^u 5jx any -^ay boforo our \dGit. I conH 
thinic fj-.^.-th-jji^; of fr'c:at i::T:ort::nce hcv3 lir.j'.'vr.crd in tho ij.cpai:'t:;c;nt since j/via l-j/l,, uo 
I have very littlo news to priDS on. 

tooySxiz for>.':iz^di to sc«lnj you a^ain, 

Kiii.i ro;\M"ds, 
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Madatr la Directrice, 
Lycee d^Etat Mixtc d'Epinay, 
Rue du Cdt. Bouchet, 
93800 EPINAY-SUR-SEINE, 

France 12 November, 1975 



Madame la Directrice, 

vous aurez probablement recu de I'Inspecteur d'Academie unc lettre 
vous informant du choix preliminaire de votre etablissement comme objet 
d'etude dans notre project de recherch^T! sur le role de I'Assistant de 
langue anglaise en France. 

Hon collegue H. R. McAleese (Education Department, Universite 
d'Aberdeen) et moi, nous ?5ouhaitons observer des cours de "conversation" 
faits par I'Assistant d*AngCais, faire des enregistrer;.ents, parler avec 
vous-mSme et avec un ou deu^: des professeurs d' anglais, et avec Mile. 
Armstrong pour nous documencer sur I'utilisation de I'Assistant en France. 
Notre projet a pour but de rassembler des docura^^nts sonores et visuels qui 
nous seront utiles pour un cours preparotd:,-^ que nous elaborons a 1' intention 
des etudiants britan^iques qui deviendront a I'avenir Assistants d'anglais. 
Nous soimnes persuades qu'un tel cours suivi avant de prendre leurs foncLions 
en fera de mcilleurs Assistants. Notre projet, entrcpris sous I'aegidc des 
Sections de Francais et ^'Education de I'Universite d'Aberdeep, est finance 
par la Fondation Nuffield et patronne par I'Office national des Ecoles et 
Univcrsites franqaises et le Central Bureau for Educational Visits and 
Exchanges (Edimhcug) , 

Jc vous pric de bien vouloir nous excuser de ne pas vous avoir ecrit 
plus tot pour vous deraander 1' autorisation de notre visitc, mais, apres 
avoir reiju I'autorisation de I'Ofiicc national et des Inspecteurs d' Ac a deride, 
nous attendions de la part dc quatre de nos Assistants un cxtrait de leur 
emploi du temps afin de pouvoir dire aux directeurs des etablisscments 
choisis les jours precis ou nous voudrions leur rendre visite. Ceci a prls 
beaucoup plus de temps que nous n'avions pensc, et en attendant de recevoir 
tous rf^s details, je vous ecris done pour vous dcniander s*il vous serait 
possible de nous permettrc dc visiter notre etablissement entrc le 4 et le 
9 dece:nbre prochain? J'cspere pouvoir preciser tres prochainement . le ou 
les jours precis de notre visite. 

En esperant que vous verrez I'utilitc de notre projet et que vous 
pouvez nous offrir votre precieuse col ln!:nration , je vous pric de croirc, 
Madame la Directrice, a 1* expression de ; js sentiments les plus distingues. 
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Dr. G. E. Hare 
Lecturer in French 



List or Eauipiaent, etc > 

1 microphone Eagle, CO-96 Uni-directional 

1 microphone Eagle, PRO-M!^ Low Z 

1 microphone cable (black) 

1 microphone stand (black) 

1 battery, Ni-Cd, VARTA, 5ML, 2, 5 
(Z, 2lii) (Uher) 

1 Uher audio lead (K5U1) 

1 Uher mains lead, (K713) 

2 tv;o pin sockets (grey and grey) 

1 Uher tape recorder U200 Report Stereo 
(192U, 08: . 

1 BASF 9202, Cassette recorder CRO2 B, 
UO8 12227 

1 Uher pov/er pack, Z - 12i|A 

1 carrying case for Uher tape recorder 
(black) 



Ektachrome film 



C-120 cassettes (audio) ) Materials 

) 

5-inch audio tapes ) 

1 Pentax spotmatic camera (ihSOTSU) 

1 28 mm lens (7ii90733) ) 

) Pentax 
1 80 mm lens (2757176) ) 

1 microphone Philips - Uni-directional 
(v;ith black cable) 



Liste de materiel 

1 micro Eagle, 'CO-96 Uni-directionnel 
1 micro Eagle, PR0-M5 Low Z 
1 fil de micro (noir) 
1 pied de micro (noir) 

1 pile, Ni-Cd, VaRTA, 5ML, 2, 5 (Z, 2ll-) 

1 fil audio Uher (k5U1) 

1 fil prise-secteur Uher (K713) 

2 prises de type fran<jaise (grise et gri 

1 magnetophone Uher U200 Report Stereo 
(192U, 08152) 

1 magnetophone a cassette BASF, CROp B, 
U08 12227 

1 rechargeur Uher, Z-12i|A 

1 mallette pour magnetophone Uher (noir) 

( bobiries-diapo Elctachrome 

( 

( cassettes C-120 
( 

( bandes magnetiques 12 cm 26. 

1 appareil photo Pentax spotmatic (lU507 

1 objectif Pentax 1 28 mm (7li 90733) 

1 objectif Pentax 1 80 lam (2757176) 

1 micro Philips - Uni-directionnel 
(avec fil noir) 



The above equipment is the property of the University of Aberdeen, Mr. R, 
McAleese and Dr^ G. Hare have the authority to use it in recording classrooms in 
France in December 1975, as part of a research project sponsored by the University 
of Aberdeen and the Nuffield Foundation . 

Le materiel enumere ci-dessuo est la propriote de I'Universite d 'Aberdeen. 
M. R. McAleese et Dr. G. Haro, professcur-s de I'Unlvjrsile d 'Aberdeen, ont tout 
pouvoir de I'utiliser a faire dcs enreciv'itror.o;nts en France au mois de decor.bre 
1975, dans lo cadre d'un pro jet de recherche agree par I'Universite d'Aberaecn 
et la Fondation IluXfield. 



ERLC 



Professor J.D. Nisbet 

Head of Department (Education) 
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O r. 



Profec;sor C. Choduick ' 
Plead of Department (Frc-:nch) 



APPENDIX E 



Timetable of visits to French Schools 



Wednesday 3rd December 1975 J 
Thursday Itth December: 

Friday 5th December: 



Saturday 6th December; 



Monday 8th Decembers 



Tuesday 9th December: 



Wednesday 10th December: 
Thursday 11th December: 



Friday 12th December: 



Saturday 13th December j 

Sunday ll;th December: 
Monday l^th December: 



Travel Aberdeen - Paris 

Both visit C.E.S. Henry Bergson, in Garches 
(Assistant: Lesley Innes): class observation 
and recording, photographs, and interviews. 

R. McAleese visits C^E.S. in Garches for 
further clasc recordings. 

G. Hare visits C.E.S. Audio-visuel in Gagny 
(Assistant: Moyra Brown): class observation, 
recordings, and intervievrs. 

Both: interviews with Assistants from Gagny 
and Epinay, and teacher from Gagny. 

Both visit Lycee d'Etat, in Etoinay-sur-Seine 
(Assistant: Phyllis Armstrong): class 
observation, photographs and interviev/s. 

R. McAleese visits Lycee in Epinay: class 
observation, recordings, and interviews. 
G. Hare visits Lycee Technique in Sevres 
(Assistant: Julie Munro): class observation, 
recordings and interviews. 

Both travel Paris - Lyon - Bourg-en-Bresse. 

Both visit Lycee Lalande in Bourge-en-Brcsse 
(Assistants: Peter Watson and Mike Assender) 
class observation, recordings, interviews, 
photographs. 

Both visit Lycee Lalande in Bourg: further 
recordings. 

G. Hare visits Lj^cee Quinet in Bourg: 
interviev;s • 

Both interview teachers at Lycee Quinet, and 
class observation. 

Both travel Bom'g-en-Bresse - Paris. 
Both travel Paris - Aberdeen. 
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APPBJPn F 

Audio-visual naterial collected in France 



1. On Cassette (60 mins. per side): 

C.1.1. - Interview with M. Giovanetti, Conseiller d'education at 
C.E.S., Garches - on his duties and relations with 
Assistant (in French). 

- Interview with English teachers at Lycee, Epinay, on work of 
the Assistant (in French). 

- Interview with Kile. C. Leger, English teacher, Lycec, 
Epinay, on her use of Assistant (in French). 

C.1.2. - Interview with English teacher, Lyceo, Epinay, on her use of 
Assistant (in French). 

- Interview with pupils, Lycee, Epinay: what is an Assistant? 
(in English) . 

- Recoi^ding of part of rehearsal of Oscar Wilde <s The Iinportance 
of BsincT Ernest ^ performed by pupils at Lycee, Epinay (in 
English). 

- liiterview with Documentaliste, Lycee, Epinay, on her job and 
relations with Assistant (in F:rench). 



- Interviev; with a pupil, Lycee, Se^/res, on the Assistant 
et al (in French). 

- Interview with bank en^loyee, in Sevres: how an Assistant 
may open an account (in French). 

- Extract of a $e class in Lycee Lalande, Bourg-en-Eresse: 
singing "The Tv:elve Days of Christmas' (in English). 

- Interview with M. Berthed, the "Intendant" at Lycee Lalande, 
Bourg-en-Bresse, on his duties and his links with the 
Assistant (in French) 

- Interview with Fhyllis ArrivStrong, Assistant, Epinay, on her 
plans for 3 classes (in English). 

- Interview with Julie Miinro, Assistant, Lyc4e, Sevres, - on 
her job (in English), 

- Extract of 2TSS (bilingual secretaries), Lycee, Sevres, v/ith 
Assistant Julie Kunro (in English). 

- Interview with paplls of above class on use of Assistant in 
school (in English) . 



C.3.1 - Interview with Mike Assender, Assistant, Lycee Lalande, Bourg- 
en-Bresso, on his plans for ne^b class (in English). 

- Intcrvlc:/ ;;lth Mine. Mernet, Docunentalistc, Lycee Lalande, 
BoiU'g-on-Eresse on her duties a:id hqv; she helps Assistant 
(in Frertch) 

- Ext.ract of 3e class Ly^ee E. Quinet, Bourg-en-Dresse, taken 
by Lngllcli teacher, Sylvette Layrit (in E^.glish). 

0.3*2* - IntervJow with English teacher S, Layat, Lycee (Jainct, 

Eourg-cn-Bresse, on use of Asslstar.t' in school, and skills 
Assistant neofis (in English), 
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.U.l Intsrvievj viith Mme. Carrier, English teacher, CE^S., 

O'df^yy on her use of the Assistant, splitting a class, and 
using dranatic techniques (in French). 

- Interview v/ith Moyra Brovm, Assistant, ^C.E.S.> Gagny, on 
how she v;as used by Mme. Carrier in class (in English) - 

- Interview V7ith Sous-Directexir, C.E.S., Gagny, on place of 
Assistaiit in school and his ovm position in school system 
(in French) . 

- Extract of he class, C.E.S. Gagny, taken by Assistant, 

Moyra Brovm: explaining a text and attempted exploitation (in 
English). 

C.I4.2 - Extract of he (faiblc) class, C.E.S., Gagny, taken by 

Assistant Hojnra Broirn: talking about Christmas traditions 
and singing a carol (in English), 

- Interview with pupils, Lycee Epinay: on the school system 
seen from the inside (in French). 



On -v" Audio Tape (length U$-60 mins.) 
Tape Nimber Content 

Al Ueme class, conversation on Pocket Money (e.g. practice 

of ... per month ; .... a month ; every month ; 

each Uionth ; etc .) and the School System in Britain 

(class teacher present during recording) 
Good sound qua].ity (Assistant L) 

A2 2e class, conversation class on euthanasia (Class teacher 

present, pupils a little reticent) 
Good sound quality for Assistant, pupils faint 
(Assistant P) 

A$ lere class', conv.n^sation class on a handout text 

(a lady bus driver v;ho wore a mini-skirt and its 
problems 1)5 vrcrion's lib. et a.t. (See Apjjendix Ml) 
Good sound quality (Assistant P) 

A6 1. 3er.e c1qss> conversation on *au pairs'; assistant using 
some very cortiplc-ix questions 
2. Intervie;? with assistant on how she planned the class 
Good sound quality in class, noise in interview from 
cafe (Assistant p) 

A7 5ome class, conversation on, among other things, racial 

prr^judice, Mark Tv:ain, 01' Man Paver and Robbie Buttis. 
(strong class teacher influence) 
Average sound quality (Assistant VJ) 

A9 ^eme class, conversation based on a hand-out (see 

Appondlx H2) rn ^agrcssive' a.ssistant - very Interesting 
tapCi 

Good soinid quality (Assistrmt M) 

AU discussion betv^een assistants VJ and M on being an 

assistant. GEf! and FJlcA asking questions. Variety of 
topics ~ 'Hov; do you see the job of an assistant?', 
• 'Do c'Jass teachers u^o a^ssistants dii.'f orcntly? ' 
U'Jhat do you gain frora a ye.:tr in France?*, etc. 
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3. Slides (B^nuiu colour) 

Approximately 200 frames on a wide variety of topics. The quality 
is in general good. 

- Inside and outside of French school buildings in Paris and the 
pro\d.nces^ C,E,S. and Lycee, including staff rooms^ libraries, 
classrooms, notice boards, etc. 

- Assistants' classes: shov;ing disposition of chairs, desks, 
blackboard, posters. Assistant and pupils. 

- A French proviticial town: Bourg-en-Bresse 

- Paris 

- A political demonstration 

- La Boule 



Documents 

- Bullet :ln de rcntree, lere Partie s 1975-76, Lycee Lalande, Bourg- 
en-Bresse, 21 pp. (-school calendar, timetables, regulations, 
marking, library and resources centre, school clubs) 

- Balletir. de rcntree, 2 ^^ Partie, 197^-76, Lycee Lalande, 12 pp. 
(administrative structure of school, staff list, sports results, 
music) 

- Garnet d'Accue i? 197l4, Lycee Lalande, (information for new 
staff on school . ^scory, organisation of classes, library, 
regulat;;ons, PTA, etc.) 

- Various text-s m'ed in class by Assistants 

- Notes on use of English Assistant from CE.S., Garchos 
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APPENDIX G 

French School Text Books used for Teaching Englisl"^ received from French 
publishers . 



Belin: 



Hachette s 



Hatier: 
Nathan : 



Irnagine You^re English j by D. Gibbs & N. Goodey, 

6^ 5^ u\ 3^ 

^e 

Anglais par 1' illustration et le dialogue j 6 by 
P.-M. Richard and VJ. HaU, 

It's up to you 3 by G. Gapelle, D. Girard & J. Capelle, 
e 

6 , manuel & cahier d^exercices auto-correctifs, 
e 

It's up to you j 5 , manuel, fichier du maltre, cahier 
d'exercices auto -correct if s 
. e 

It's up to you 3 U 3 manuel & cahiers d'exercices auto- 
correctifs . 

Behind the Words , 6^, Charlirelle , Livre de I'eleve. 

People, Book 1 (2^), by F. Moudart & M. Swan, 

The English-Speaking T/Jbrld 2, Britain in a changing 
world, by A. Gremy, R. Le Breton-Stiling & J. de Sarcilly. 

Speak English , by E. Benhamou & P. Dominique, 6®, U^, & 
seconds laJigue. 



Y iicr.t i 'Nin<rl '. e sent r.o A n si st an ts 

Univerr^ity of Al^erdecn • ^/ ' r_a^^t:r.:0.nr. of French 
F)L-\NCE, 197.--1976 

1. Name 

2. Address 

3. Hov; easy/Dif ficul t did you find any local police forir.ali ties? 

4. VJl'.at documents, (visas, certificates, photos, elc,) did you take 
with you to France? 

5. What additional documents (if any) would it have been useful to havo? 
State v;hy, 

6. If you attended the S,E,D. or British Institute courses for assist-^nts, 
how useful did you find them? 

7. Have you been able to attend university or school classes rep.alariy? 
State which, v/iiere, and how often. If you are doing British Institute 
correspondence courses instead or in addition, what is your opinion 

of then? 

8. If you manage to attend university classes, how easy v;as enrolment? 

9. V/hich classes hnve you found useful and whicli less so? 

10. How settled and organised is the university you have been attending? 

11. Have your finances been adequate? Have you been able to travel? 
1?,, Have you found it easy to integrate into the local conimunitv? 

13. Hov7 dcpoysfi are yovi? Are you, or are you not, rjui^rounded by Anglo- 
phones? !)o you find this pleasant, a nuisance, or irrelevant? 

14. Arc tiiere many /some/ fOv.T outside activities you have been able to ta!:e 
part in? 

15. V/hat are tlie n^ain advantages of r.pciiding a year in your area? 

16. And the main disadvantages (if any)? 

17. Regarding your pro -"es::: opal role as ' convcrs6t:iou * assistant, have your 
collen^.uGs l-.cadusr. ter/ -nic trc.^^ and adir.inisiratic!^. been undcrstandLr.g 
and hf^lpful, or d I ii Inter Cited an^' unco -operative? 

lo. What- (iocs your job consist of ( * tear*;ii ng* , recordiing, preparation of 
matierial? 

V'hrit type of *.teachitig' is expected (c:::phn3 i r. oi: or<^] or v;ritif.in, 
langv.ige litcroturc or cJ.vilisaLio:i, co^-.pr^n'iijting for o": reinforcing 
ir.nin cj-p]ia:>ir; on tcac'-.cr, or uncoiuiccLed \7ith w!i<iL lefudier is doir.^O? 
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20, Number of hours per veek, size of classes, age of pupils, level 
of competence. 

?1, What material or aids are available (languar,e lab,, tape recorder, 
slide projector, records, photocopy machine, books)? 

22, Is the shape and size of room appropriate to the type of 'teaching' 
expected from you? 

23, Is your success in the classroom crucial to or irrelevant to your 
enjoyment of the year abroad? 

2m. \\hat additional preparation or training for the year abroad do you 
think woulcl be appropriate, if any? 

23, Any practical hints on class activities and exercises that you have 
found useful and any other advice to the budding 'conversation' 
assistant to help him/her survive an hour's class? 

26. Any other comments (accommodation, insurance, bank account problems)? 




APPENDIX I 



Material avail 'ole related to the project 



Programmes 

French Schools I nside r n d Out tape -slide prosramme A 5 frames 
and a connuentary lastia^ 2. nnini res, 

Teachinf^ Practice Course for Assistants Going to France 
Tape-slide programme, 23 frames, 12 minute commentary. 



Slides (35 utw colour) 

A wide variety are available. The quality is in general good. 
They come in the following groups: 

Provincial town (Pourg-en-Bresse) 15 

Inside and Out of Schools 20 

Paris 10 

Political Demonstration 10 

La Boule 10 

(The numbers refer to the number of individual slides comprising 
the group) 



Sound Tapes (^", half track. Classroom recordings are h track 
stereo, Te^vr' or/class) . For list see Appendix F2. 
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LAG Words 



British Characteristics 



General Expressions 



town planning 
dour 



to stxunp someone 
to undress 
to come again 
to be afraid of 



to fall in \n,th 



out of date 



to care about 



pub 



darts 



over and over again 

the morning after 
the night before 



policemen 



cheers ! 



fish and chips 



near at hand 



helmet 
kilt 

time gentlemen please I 
bacon and eggs 
public school 

School 

assembly 

uniform 

comprehsnsive school 

public school 

a double period 

bicycle shed 

prefect *s study 

school council 

homework 

take 100 lines! 

class exam 

bo? 'ing school 

G.C •£ • 

form master 
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APPENDLX J2 

LAG Contest Words 



library 


customer 


sanawxcn 


grocer 


lawn 


cupboard 


headache 


conference 


sponsor 


mralliole 


slippery 


fizzy 


seasick 


fall 


busy 


yours faithfully 


many happy returns 


sleeps well 


butter fingers 


double dutch 


a clean sweep 


involve 


fluctuate 


advise 


weather 


about 


why 


get lost! 


black and white 


place your bets 


pin-up 


bonus 


pace 


to be cut up about 


a live vrire 


to. beef about 


hurt 


order 


copy 


of course 


neither 


anybody 


bobby 


fag<- 


trade union 



saddle 


ghost 


lamp 


party 


mummy 


union jack 


short back and sides 


map 


pet 


overcast 


frothy 


awkward 


funny 


last 


dark 


I beg your pardon 


best wishes 


shut up 


hat trick 


spring cleaning 


to be on the carpet 


put off 


giggle 


forgive 


how 


because 


although 


granted 


home sweet home 


hats off 


challenge 


grit 


pioneer 


out of bounds 


to toy with 


up to scratch 


smile 


kiss 


spend 


just 


whose 


your 3 


land lady 


nuinber 


spinster 



«• cigar, tte 



ERIC 
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7Z LAG Contest Words (Contd.) 



carpet 


pussy 


yellow 


mutton 


denims 


pool 


upset 


bogus 


wounded 


far 


Merry Christmas 


»fit like«^t 


a pig in a poke 


a big hand 


blame 


to affect 


without 


how many 


help yourself 


make your self at home 


wild liSe 


luck 


egg on my face 


show a leg 


forget 


borrow 


whereabouts 


over 


midwife 


August 



* Aberdeen expression... »how are you* 



i 
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APPENDK' J3 



LAG (Training) Rules 



Aim of the Game.... 

juAG (Training) is intended to give trainee assistants practice in 
the general teaching skill of explaining. Ejq)laining is defined 
as the skill helping pupils understand or comprehend, of relating 
or saying how objects, events or affairs fit together, function or 
come about. Explaining has six mutually exclusive sub-sets: 



giving an example.. 

giving a definition.. 

using in context.. 

giving n synonym. • 
demonstrating. . 

giving French 



Harrow, Eton and Gordonstoun are 
examples of public schools 

to stump someone is to say something 
that the other person does not understand 

before I go to bed I take my clothes off, 
I get " undressed " (implied) 

bobby and policemen 

cheers . . . the teacher holds one hand 
as if holding a glass and then raises 
it to his mouth and saying 'Cheers P 

uniform means uniTorm e or to be homesllck 
is avoir le mal du p ays, etc. 



Rules • • . • 
1 



3. 



The game is played in pairs. An explainer and a guesser. 
Players t ike it in turns to be explainer and guesser. 
A concopt is agreed upon. For exariple, 'British characteristics', 
«My home town', etc. One that would arise in a classroom teaching 
situation. 

The players write down 1$ words or expressions related to the 
concept. Five minutes is the maxljnum time permitted. 
The two lists of vrords are exchannod and the players take it 
in turns to explain thoir list of words to each other. 
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5. Any technique of expladjiing is allowed. 

6. The guesser is allowed one attempt and if a word is guessed 
correctly the explainer gets a score related to the technique 
used. The following scores apply: 

exainple 6 

context 6 

synonym $ 

demonstrate • • 3 
definition • • • 3 
French 1 

7. Before the explainer gives the explanation he must indicate the 
technique to be used. 

8. If the guesser challenges the technique, i.e. thinks that the 
technique used by the e^qjlainer is not that selected, then no 
score is given for that attempt. (As there is no arbiter or 
referee, the players must accept a 'fair*' decision.) 

9. Normally there is no time limit for the e:q)lainer, but a maximum 
of 5 minutes may be agreed in advance. 

10. The game should emphasise practice at explaaxiing, not at 
guessing. The guesser is playing a collaborative role judgjaig 
whether in the real situation a pupil would have been able to 
understand, not acting as a member of a panel. 

11. The winner is the player with most points. 

12. Players BhouJ.d keep a record of the techniques used. Practice 
is then possible in seldom-used categories. 
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LAG (Contest) Rules 
Aim of the Game .... 

UG (Contest) is a classroom game that can be used in assistant work 
in either conversation classes or in less formal club meetings. 
The aim of the game is to fijad the Chief Lag of the class or group. 
The Chief Lag is the person who can score most points in a game of 
explaining words. 

Rules .... 

1. A teacher or someone in authority should be selected as referee. 

2. The referee should provide a list of words for the game. 
Approximately 15 words per player are required. These words 
should be those found in normal conversation. 

3. A panel is selected. Four members make up the panel. Its job 
is to guess the words explained by the explainer. 

ii. The explainer is given a list of words which must be explained 
to the panel. Any technique apart from using the French or the 
English translation of the word itself is allowed. In place of 
the word, the words lag, lagglnf; and laggish may be used. 

5. An audience or the other explainers should be able to know which 
words the explainer is attempting to explain. (An overhead 
projector or a blackboard can be used. The panel sitting with 
their backs to the screen or board.) 

6. The panel is allov;ed one guess at the e;q;lanation. 

7. The explainer io allowed as many attempts as he or she wants. 

8. Only three minutes are allowed for any one explainer. 

9. The referee keeps a score. The explainer with most points at 
the end is declared the Chief Lag. In the event of a tie, the 
referee should bo prepared to have an elimination round. 
In cases of dloputo the referee is the final judfc of fact and 
interpretation. 
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These are only a basic fraiaework of i-ales that permit the game to 
be organised. It is desirable that i:i the classroom or club 
situation, the players aro : red ixi rule Making. However, the 
assistant should be aware t..^... ^.v.pils can be very pedantic in 
making and interpreting rul<;>ti. 

Suggestions for words can be found in the Appendix J2, LAG Contest 
Words . 



Tailpiece,, . 

... the game need not bo played in Eriglishl 
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France (and GcnevoO 1976 



The aim of the accoir.panying notes is ^^OT, repeat NOT, to havo. you in fear 
and trembling throupjiout the suinnier, quaking at the thought of the ogres you will 
meet on stepping off the boat at Calais, or the mountains of red tape through ^jhich 
you will have to cut a »eary way. For one thing is certain: all who go to France 
for a year find it a tremendous experience, and the points made in this blurb are 
there to help you rather than turn you into a suicide case. 

For example, the list in para. 1 is quite clearly an (almost) exhaustive one: 
nobody v;ill find a need for every item, although someone somewhere in previous years 
has mentioned each one and so:ne have been mentioned by many at present in France. 

V;herever you eventually land up, you v;ill probably have a puzzling first week 
or so, adapting to what can be a complicated adminis trntive system (and jargon), 
sometimes apathetic pupils, a quite different way of life - and evon, probably, a 
much healthier financial situation (but see para. 7) The 
main point to stres*^., on doubt, is that the year flics past, particularly after 
Christmas, and you should try to throw yourself into local life and activities from 
the very start. The onus to do so will very probably be on you, as most French 
people v;on*t go out of their way to help you i;long unless asked. Rut once you've 
got over this initial hurdle, you'll find the whole experience highly enjoyable. 

For further inform.ation , several of this year's completed questionnaires are 
available for consultation in A59, along with one or two other information booklets: 
including the official Office National one that you v;ill receive on appointment. 

There are also specimen text books for teaching liinglish and other helpful 
publications , 

May I draw your attention to a forthcoming publication aimed precisely at you: 
A H andbook for lln^ ^lish Lanf; uap ; e A s sistant s by R. J. Jordan and K, Mackay, to be 
published by Collins in June 1976 at £1.20. I have not yet seen a copy myself, but 
knowing the tv;o /iuthord, I expect it to be useful. 

Come and see me about anything that's not clear or on which you v;ant further 
information . 



(Adapted from CJC 1974) 

C. \i. HAKE 
May 1976 
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France (and Geneva) 1976 



The following; comments are based very largely on the answers to questionnaires 
sent in 1974, 1975 and 1976 to Aberdeen students spending a year in Fj-ance or 
French-speaking Sv;it2cr land. 

1, DocuTTients to Take with You 

(a) Highers/GCE/CSYS certificates (orif^inals) , although the CSYS ones may baffle 
the locals. "Crucial if you want to enrol for courses besides those of the 
co urs pour ctrnii^^ers " (Bordeaux). Translation and photocopies required in 
one or two places (e.g. to enrol at Grtinoble and Montpellier Universities). 
Translation work no longer done williigly by tn<^ French Consulate in Edinburgh. 
Most students did it themselves and got it rubber-stamped by the British 
Institute or British Council in Paris, or by the English Dept, of the local 
University; the more rubber stamps used, *-he more impressed French bureau- 
crats are .... "School docs all photocopy work for me", says one person. 

(b) For university enrolemcnt, letter from Aberdeen University Registry, stating 
course being followed, subjects passed. Someone in Poiti :rs says the letter 
should specifically "request the cnulvnlencc of the baccalaureat *^ , but 
exceptionally in Pau actual DPs/merit certificates seemed a better thing to 
have. Important, according to previous information, that the university lettei 
if any, should come from the Registry and NOT from other parts of the admini- 
stration. The letter will have to be sent direct to the French authorities, 
not to you for handing on to them, so apply for it as promptly as you C/in, 
once you get to France and find out the Univei ^ity ' s address. Registry 
address: University Office, Re<'rnt Wclk, Aberdeen AB9 IFX. 

"Had I v/ished to prepare a i.ic: , . . l 'O Univ^ernity , I should have needed pro( 
from Aberdeen that I have the . , cnt of the n,U.C.L , The letter sent froii 

the Registry is not: suffic'c./r icr '.s". (Caen) 

More rtcent information i>ugL-*^^i-^ ^ letter "rom the ?rofcscuj>r as i-roof of ' 
status as tull time student 'mcI c.lr.:. ly completed 2 yr.ars stu<ly useful for 
cheap travel and obtaining Slj.!'-''. 0 card. 

(c) Medical certlficrite (for uni . / enrolment, etc.'. It^must be a reconj. one 
"I had to have one done here jre getting my .c£^;.;ii:,,A^. AiJPi'X* ^^^^ 
pretty thoroiJ<;li, it cost me 6^-.''. Coildn't claim :. » elf my British Insurance 
policy" (rur^l Br \ t tany ) . 

(d) lUrt.h certificate (' aosolute nr;«or.53it:y" - Lyon) ai . . ivry often a r.r nns Intlon 
of it ("for the carte (.U-. socur Ite soci.nle";- oc for university enroloment, c.g, 
in Grenoble and Monl pellio'r) . Some pl.-ice.s • iuiva a photocopy in addition to 
the original. Se^vral people point out th.'-r: IL is useful, not to say es-^entia 
to knov; one's parents' full names, na tional i ':y , profession and dnt.es oj^ l>lr th , 

(e} Curr' nt passport. VI?a ( vl^r^n^cl^ etinH^n^^^^ ucc. by a few (e.g. in Caen), but 
not by r:;0':t (c.[> Parlr: area, Tar'jcr>, I^csan^joii, (.'to.), under new EEC roj'Ai I'itio 
i'uere ^,till recns some doubt about tlil.s, with the French Coiisulate In Kr'inburg 
reco'.' . .ndiu;-; students to have a '/Isa, ^^nd the London one saying no. A person 
in Mr: tes needed jjoth, visa onri riibber ^ ,niiip in pa ;sport sayin?'; "The holiler haf. 
ri-ht of abode iV the U.K."; most peop.^ p,ol. av;ay with just the stampLd phrnso 



Letter of appointment ( certl f lent or ni^ r^te de. r!0':.ui iatLon)as ossistant fron^, 
the i'rench nuthori.tlcs (Ofiiice y v;here applicable. Some people found 

they needed a photocopy as veil, sva ,;iisc, surprise 

A plentiful supply of passport -size photos (v:hich should be id entical ) . Few 
secni to have p.anaf;ed with Iclv- Lhan 6 or 8, and you should perhaps take 12, 
So-.neone recently needed 7 for • ;e cprte de sejonr alone. They are alv;aYS 
useful for v;he!i you join clt'iv libraries etc. "i must be on my 20th photo" 
says a despairing; voice fru^ lar Paris, There are plenty of photo-mnc'nines 
throughout France, so copies 're n. problera should you run out. 

Daj^l; ac count s: In the pn : some people under 21 have needed parental perr.iission 
(sif,:ted docuinen l) . I3ut v.o\7 iie af^e of ma jority in France is IS, so this should 
not cause problems this yo".* Usually you v;ill have to f^et a s-^ecial foroif;,ner ' s 
\7ithdrav;al aecou;;t - 9P32-}'L - _^'Q^v ''^^^"2 ^' ^^-A^^ f^rancs con vertibles. Tb.is v;ill 
allow yo,i to put in any vore..^-n (i,e, no.i-French) currency or travellers 
cheques or to transfer nor jy from G,I], * ) '' ranee, and to have your salary paid 
in directly, as v/ell as 3ll^-'inf; you a cht-ue book. J3ut it will not allow you 
to deposit cheques coming fron other .sources. So you have to get money from 
any private v;ork in ca.'^, i'.iir.ember i 's an offence to sign a cb.eoue tliat 
bounces. You* 11 need vOv.r pr.Rsport ai.d letter of appointment, plus a token S':m 
in travellers cheques or in s erli...;, t ash. 

You are advised to go to ^ ol ' '^c major banks: D.N,P,, Credit Agricole 
(lo',;e£t ':hcrges) or Cr^'^di.. ;,y( v-n**- Alternatively a savings account can be 
opened at the Post 0;:fice \/.).thotit ^m.v rigmarole and can apparently prove handier 
than a normal bank account - lu . ,.^r opening hours. 

At the bank, ask for a I'c^ cvr d' iden tit o ban cs ire - in tv/o copies - one for 
Intendance (for salary purpr->c;/ and other in case you need it to shov; an 
acco::imodation a-;c;icy or 1 <::dlady. 

For those v;ith (or \r.\o h v- by the autu;T»n) an established British bank account, 
a British bank (cherj i v/ .t^riHtue) card nov; allov;s you to drav; cash from French 
and otiicr I-^urop'^on ' ; on presentation of card and passpor c/othcr ider.tifica- 
tlon. You migiit iwO 'li;: n?re convenient than taking travellers^ cheques for 
the first fev; weeks. In theory the card can he used at any bank disnlayin;.; tlie 
/ed/blue LC (^-'JO£h<^ ' sign: in practice sonie French banks refer you to the 
one linlxd V7lth your flritlsli bank (e.g. l!?e Clydesdale, part of the Midland I'^ank 
group, is United in this v;ay v;ith the Societc Ccaerale bank, v;liich has m.any 
branchc: ) , 

ru\uv STijni::'i'' / n^i-ss Tirr, high cost of ]/ivir:G akd particular thf, 
1)IJ'fici:ltif.s ' • vtiF FinsT ::o::tii, u;:til pay is rfcfivfd. SFAn^iiiM. 
Ri'j(:(r::!i-i:i) tai i;;g i/iTii you at lfast f.i3o, if at all possidiJ':, and 
spk;. )):'..;.. c.:autio:t!;{,y, 

Interiiati.onal siuden. identity card covering period of stay in France (useful 
for .",i,uderit lir/nts, 110/; j};'^;;/^! student i,K-al. tickets, reductions at museur.is 
cine;:)ns, thoafres, etc) 

Youtli Hostel car(l, 

"Internal loiN^il sLudenf. iuMir-'Vice pas.';;-)or mentioned t.his year for the third 
time, ::ut. r(::.^e:-;M('r llinl. yoj be CMvered i'oi: illiMJSs in I'r/mcc as soon o::, you 

start i::.i!'.in';. soci;i] rjecnri.ty contri init:io.i;i tliore, .'uid Central i^ureau oi fe) 'ou a 
special inr.ur^mce pac;a;;e tn rover you ujitil social security tal;es .^-'er, 

1/riviii;; licence, A French Govern;:ieit t blurb si:;;;;er. is that. foreT-.n drivjiy, licences 
are Oily valid '3 i/M^p.ths, r.u ar. Into'nntional one via the AA/IC\C) -/.it be 

us»:-fu),. "I r.ecficrl part!nt;.».l pc:rii;isnion (in French) for applying for Fr(!;»ch 
driving licence" (Avaclion ) , 

I O 



(m) Council of Europe identity card - "saves paying 3F every week at the Louvre, 
etc." Apply through Central Bureau - no charge. 

(n) Teaching aids ~ slides, photos, magazines, etc. for use in classes. Many 
people stress the need to take these. 

(o) Brcf , as one person puts it with feeling, "positively every bit of paper we 

were e^^er -ix-en at all the conferences/courses for assistants". "If you take 
every Vhing you've been given or advised to take", says another, "at least you^ll 
fee'. ;'. '^.ti'leiit ..." "They^ve failed to catch me out", says a triumphant 
voice fro?] Bordeaux. 

2. Local Police Formalities 

General impression from this yearns answers is that the long process is being 
rapidly hu?nanised and simplified. V/ith entry to the E.E.C, a work-permit (carte de 
travail ) is no longer required. "The niairle dealt with all official formalitiTis ."^ 
Took 3 v;ceks to get my carte de scjour " (Lamljallc). "I was given a rccep isse on a 
production of passport and certificate of nomination, I left a photocopy of the 
certificate to be sent off for my carte dc scljour and this 1 received after about 4 
weeks". (Sarrebourg, Lorraine). In the new prefectures of the Paris region, a 
different tale: "A long v/ait of 3h hours in an overcrov/ded swcaltering, completely 
nev7 prefecture. Nobody there knew anything about assistants. Needed 3 photos, copy 
of birth certificate, c crtificat c\e domicile , passport, photocopy of certlfic^itc of 
nomination, ccrtificat d' exercicc . Cost me 15F. I complained but had to move on, as 
I was holdini^ up the 30U-strong queue of Algerians, Portuguese, etc." (Saint -Maur) . 

Apply in person in first v;eck or two at Commissariat (see Office National 
booklet for full details) and take all possible documents and photographs v.a Lh you, 
and be patient and polite, chov/lng them you think tlicir policemen are v;onderful. 
Rennes office; 241 rue de Nantes. 

3. Co uir.es to fo Ijjjw 

For thosci not appointed to univcisity t.ov;n3, attendance at university is dcpcnde 
on distance and means of transport. For those out of reach of a university, atten- 
dance at pronjjirc and termlnale classes in tlie l ycce is extremely useful; some people 
seem to have gone to 5 or 6 lioars per V7cek of these. Assistiints in a C.E,S, (see 
Educa t ion in Franco doc,) would have more difficulty in finding suitable classes. 
ViOzt of those doing proses and tr.nnslat3 ons in the correspondence course run by the 
Jiritish Inrvtltute in Paris have found tliis useful, v;itli interesting texts and helpful. 
If strict, marking - some say too strict. 

For tliose in or near university to\;ns, there are tv;o sorts of courses available: 

ordinary university clarjses, 1 and 2 c ycle (see Educ/itlon ckic,) and, in most places 

- but not in Koucn - r.pccial cotir r. pour c ti'/Mir.cr.s- , At J^ordeaux, at the en(' of the 
cmix^^pour / 1 r_a n ^;;c r s "there is a oJ.ploiv.a ofiored^by CHCDII*". Usually best to enrol 
for ti.e ordinary cln* r;e3, but r.s an au cli^teur /;nid J tric e 1 li) re (not in ParifO, l.<^ non- 
graduntin;; Jjtudcnt, althougli lliis nay prevent you from borrov;ing books frOin the uni- 
ver:>lty library, as distinct irom consulting tiien on tlie spot. Those v/ho have tried 
to enrol tnr the D.U.I'Jv., for example, linvc usually had considerable difiiculty. 
For normal university classes, the situation Is r.ui!:rned up by one person: "I n;ive 
never been able to find out v;li*nt clasr;cs t;ike place, v/here and when", Toulouse - 
"don't mine! if you liaven't enrolled as long as you keep quiet - the langua^'C clas'ies 
useful". 

The vast innjorlly of thone vjI.o attended the British InrUltute cour.so In l\':rls 
for assistants found Lhe progrc-ir:M.,e much too Icng rnd repetitive, not very lic'lpfu), 
the lecture t'neatre In (ho fior onna very unconfortol^Ie nnd the hall of rorjidencfr accom 
modation unsr.tis factory . Tlie tit.io in Paris l5^ a heavy clrnit^ on finance.';, especially 
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an first pay r.iay not arrive until November, It seems only fair to say all this, but 
also to add tb.nt the course (a) allows you to ncct other assistants i^',oing to yoi\r 
area, and (b) entitles you to 8 extra days' holiday - useful at Chrisliiias. Some of 
the practical advice (on French cLiq;;ette, tip;)inf;, dinner invitations) and docu:;;an- 
tation V7ere found useful, but not enough stress placed on practical classroom problems. 

4. Ease of University Enrolment , 

"Simply a case of persevering and keepin?; your place in the queue*', "Took 4 
trips t-.o Paris. Total bureaucratic niess" (}'aris suburbs), "Took 3 Wednesdays of 
qucuein<>" (Nantes), "Very easy. Enrolled as nudi trice libre in a quarter of an hour'* 
(i.iinojcs) , At Koucn, the usual queues to [;et the carte d 'ctudiant , "then when you 
have that, you go and get your CIlOuS card, v;hich is essential if you v;ant to eat at 
^student restaurants, for e::ample". (But the CROUS card not available to auditeurs 
li.j2£?£ -'Z' Poitiers and Saint-Litienne) , The cours pour ctranr.ers arc oft~cir very 
baoic and expensive, hut at Clcnnont-Ferrand only 2 of the ij-lo hours per week of 
lann. snd lit, classes are special ones; the rest are ordinary classes of the 1^^ cy cle. 
There V7as a "hu^e dossier" to fill out, Toulouse is notorious for its unusually 
great adi^^inis tra tive chaos, and Lyon and Poitiers now seem almost as bad, as does 
Grenoble: "Had to get certificates translated, then wait for that, then take thoni to 
the Hotel de villc for a fiche d'etat civn. then back to the University for an 
equi valence du hoc (a day or tv7o • g wait). Enrolment finished till the followi.nj: week. 
So after 3 weeks, many trips out to the University 'and 3 hours of f orm-f illinf,, I v;as 
enrolled". Rouen appears to have a cons eil lo r pcdac^or^inu e to help, at least in the 
initial stages. Those in the Paris area should sec the Service d' orientation 
pej:- ax'. o i q u e d o s e t u d i a u t s e t r a n p e r s , S vuc Jean Calvin, 713005 Paris", ( Insc ription 
adininistr a ti ve is rue Calvin, then i nscriptio n ]'edar,or,i qu e for classes is at "univer- 
sity of your choice in the Paris region.) In French at Paris-Ill University, "litera- 
ture lectures are optional, and it is the tutorial groups that are important. I did. 
not realise this v;hen enrolling, and made the mistake of thinking.; there v/crc no classes 
on the days I am in Paris". The main difficulty was [getting cquivalciices of Scottish- 
certificates. The system in Geneva seems untypically Swiss in its relative inefficiency 
Best solution for everybody is to z^t a friendly native to help with formalities. 

5. State of Uni>'er5i ties 



Previous years: most reports SLig^est fairly settled, v;ith the usual remfOrks 
about impersonality, size, lack of Union facilities, distance of a new campus from 
tlic t.'A/n centre (e.g. Lyon II, Poitiers), slogans, posters, sudden cancellation of 
classes withoLJt warning ("profs arc often ' sick* "-Desan^on) and some minor militancy. 
J'ut "foreigners taking part in inam' fos tat ions are extradited'' (Geneva), li^^_^'^-*^L' 
there V7as quite a lot of unrest in most of the Universities, Doesn't really affect 
Assistants as long as not personally involved, Lille has a nev? campus situal ^ut 
of tov/u \:hic:h is still a bit disori^.anised , with limited transport available, Kennes 
i5-. disorganised and impersonal , and there v/as quite a long strike on this year. 

6 U v. c f M ] !^ o '^r, of C las r> o 



Unlvers 5 f .f cs : Listening to Trench and taking notes* often as useful as the acti'al 
content of cln.'\ses, iv.nny say. Lecture synopses found' u.^oful by some, not so by oLiicrs, 
As lc\:.t y-ar, u:ifver:;al conde:r.nn 1 Ion of th*.: so-called "small" group leacliir*;; whicb has 
].ar-,ely replaced [orMnl lecturin;;.. These ;:roupr; consist irost of a student (-'''^iff v;ith 
cn/,r.ents by a laeinbc-r of st;iff, Several students p;entf.on the usefulness of sty3i:aics anc 
pl'ionctics cln,'^r,cs, also translation into a tb.ir;^ 1 anf;ua,^'.c, Opinioi:s on the co-jrj; j>our 
lAj.V'!jli;-.yVi very mi/ed - frorn "mo;t uneful" to "very dir.appoin ting" , 

T'Choo^l';: "All the classes: ns^'-ful and ['^ood fun", si.iini*. up tV:e general pattorrj. 
People have ivii^d French, phil or.opli;,' , (Icrman, coolery, g.colrigy, lireton ... 

o 7R 
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Financr^s and Travel 



90% found finances more than adequate, althougii the first month's salary took 
a while to come through - not till end of October, beginning of November, and in 
some cases not until after Christmas* Therefore, adviseable to take enough cash v;ith 
you, about f.l50 was suggested, althougli advances can be arranged with individual 
schools. Don't be afraid to ask for one. 

The opportunities for travel are good: SKCF ^ carte demi-tarif ' a must for 
separate areas giving half-fare travel. A car very useful - Renault run a scheme 
for selling and buying bnch cars - contact local Renault garage for details. Pro- 
vincial accon:::odation usually provided free by school and meals can also be taken in 
f;chools. Paris can be expensive. "For travelling, have taken a ca rt e deml-tarif 
on the SNCF, wliich for 275F lets r.ie travel half-fare on the South-East region lines 
for 6 months" (Saint-Iiltienne) . "Rcmcniber to Lake plenty cash to cover the Paris 
course which proved very ex.pensive" (Le Havre). "CROUS do excursions for foreign 
students, but always on a Thursday, V7hen I'm occupied at tlie l ycee (Poitiers). 
"Cost of living extremely high, but living at the cite saves a great deal on rent" 
(Geneva). "A 3-day \.'''ek, V7ith a 4-day weekend, ideal for travelling" (Angoulcme). 
In previous years several people persuaded friendly banks to provide a loan for the 
first month. The Credit Lyonnais bank seemed more lielpful with loans than the 
Societc Cencrale in some tovms. 

If lodged outside or even in tlie school, you may get an indemnttc de lo [;cm.ent 
(or residence ) , the a^nount varying according to the region. 

^ I ntcr.ra tion 

On the v/hole very difficult outside of school surroundings. Requires a lot of 
pcrscvcrcncc and making initial moves; there are a few exceptions to this. Most 
people found the first v;eek in Paris, or even the first month in the provinces, "awful' 
"dreadful", "terrible". "Hated the food, permanently tired, iiicomprchcnsiblc language' 
(Lorraine). "Difficult to understand the peasants" in the Lo^:cre. "Felt quite lost" 
was a comment from several places. BUT then things change^, "am even starting to 
dream in French", "more at home here (Angoul£ma) than in Aberdeen" and so on. 
YoLir Scottishncss is a help in making an iinnact on the locals. Don't he backward in 
going forvjard and take up every invitation. 

9 . Activiti es 

Dependent on individual areas - most require ovm initiative to make first move. 
The flrr.t term is the mo:jt difficult with regard to liouiosick.ness and finding social 
facilities and activities provided in area. Once settled the majority are sad to 
leave, and made use of tlic facilltier; provided. Majority prcfc to mix wiUi French 
people and speak French rather tlinn }:^nglish, althougli contact v/ith other J^nglish 
people from tine to time appreciated. Majority felt advancc'i^^cs outv;eig]itcd dif;ad- 
vantages of their own area. Several montion sport and clncMia (even Sailors' I!ir»sion). 
Some problems of late-nlglit (even early-^evcnlng) transport. 

10. Staff 

Stafj and ar'niinlstratlon in scl^ools i:;ainly very helpful and coopera tiv<:^ 
Ansis tantft ' cla'^sofi left very much to tlicr,'.c:l \'es to do as thiiy v;ant. 

11 . Success in Clar.s 

Opirlons divided as to v.duther enjoypv:;:>t of year as a vdiole depcrulent on succtess 
in the classrooms. I»eponds very yaich on the Individual, but the majority feel t luU 
lack, of ciiccc:;s may not detract from year's r.:n joyiv.en t , but success can ccrtaif.ly adil 
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12, Addlt i.o:^al pr cpn rnt 1 on Cor tralninf ; 

More purpoLic-ir.nde tc ^chin- r.alarials for clasnas, i.e. pictures of ScoLl.^nd, 
a cassette tape recorder vory useful for teachin^^ songs to young pupils; someone 
found a scr^bblc-.boar d very useful; easy word ranges, such as iiangman, and r.akinr; v;ords 
fror.i loni; words, etc. ::any felt it v;ould have been helpful to see a French Assistant 
in an Aberdeen school at \;ork, and to have received some teachinj> practice and train- 
ing in asliin;; questions. It v;as also felt it \.nnild have i)ccn very helpful to have 
talked to stutients just returned frou their A.ssistantships , especially on how to .'eal 
with a hostile class. i^on't c/.pect help from the school and you must conie prepared. 
Tt is also useful to nake a note of what you do with each class so you don't repeat 
yourself. 

JlL*-. _ Advice ai id Ideas 

uen.cinber idea is for the class Ho t.nik in Ihi^^.lish and subject matter In really 
iriolevent. Irrportant to hold interest, and thus the hour's class should he varied, 
lie friendly ij^i firni, and stop wou] d-be troublc-inakers rir.ht from the be^f^inninr. . Very 
helpful to Icr.rn nr.Mes of the pupils as this helps with discipline. Helps to form 
tec::is and have tcaui zaMCD witli words, comprehension, etc., as tliis stimulated com- 
petition and interest. 

l^ f. Othe r I'olnts 

(a) V/rite to the head o£ the school to which you are nominated as soon as you receive 
nomination; enquire a!)out definite acco::iiiiodation possibilities. You may not re- 
ceive a(n ir.:r.cdiatc) rciply, especially in August. Enclose an i)i ternational reply 
coupon (from I'ost Offices). 

(b) V/rite to the local Iviuljxj t^j[* i^^ (tourist inforiTiation office ) of place 
you're ^oin^ to, askiuf/. for brochures, luaps. Enclose reply coupon (obligatory). 

(c) If possible, cor.tact the ^^J^jj;:±p>]]t(!}) J'^st been at the school you're 
going to. He/she can gen you up ci local problems and offer invaluable advice. 

(d) Use the Tf^^^il'^l^LtJ^ntf^o^^^^ service in schools. Several assistants menticn 
that tin- y()cni;.e;iu^ljfju:cj has oocoaie a close friend and a source of much information, 

(e) Fev; meet -the -i-rencli pr o^;r 'imries reported, except in Ilontpellier ("Porte ouvcrtc" 
scheme, wh(?re local f ai:n'.lior:; "adopt" forej-n fitudents ~ recomniendcd) an<l Viu'oir-h 
CAlUVrA (£lv Jj;iLLli^?f?i^^ et scolaircs) in rironohlc and 
i'soueu. if you need help rtsi: advice froiii J'leuch people, they lil;e helping and 
this p r ( V - (> f, c s friendship. 

(f) CRO!':: - useful for f I a t -Irjo t in;', , student trrvel , ryivii work. i'ox fiTKi.Mig accom- 
modation in Paris J strongly recournctidcd Is the follo-,;ing Agency: CUfic. rir^^ loca- 

^"-g do la ::.ich()diere, Parf.:> '/'jim. i:iiATur\l-^~c(K7Ayr::iion 
Oi. 10 .-. ur7v;any c:inr;;(:'.i, and f f»r a sub!;cri pLion of [iOO f rf ncs you rt:ceive a d/ji ly 
biiljetii) ;M'.ving. flats r.i.d :;tiidi(i:, aMila'.^le for letting,, and person to ccjutact 
dirr-ct. Ci'i'.Cil saving, on l.uying. nevrspapcr:. c'.nr] tc.lcpiu'Mie calls. 

K;.^ C:\)P J y;j!^l_:''): ^ 1:!'../';^IVV fl'^^/'Jj.^'']. r^^^' X'^^l'^';:/'.'- above - slide?, /;il:.u;/ 

r('c(>rr''. ci.i loan. L'U'fiil i oi: clur-r^i o,>: . \jov\\, 

(h) r.rifi.f.h Cniiiicil ofri'.es (I'cjris, 'Jouloj'^e) - libraries/i nfor.ation/teach.i ng ai(!s. 

(I) A'-'VV' ^ :L^l:'■^J :^*/-A.''.JL^" " ^^'1 ">> Ivrianr., di 'ic'.-aoir con v*'j:r a t i on 

c]<.'.:. Ar.r; i iL % i.^t. to :-i\y c ,„;,:> dcci'f ^k "I'nlJ of retire^; :;.aj<)Vs" 

(l"iei>pcO. "i;ov.-»r.nrr. of tiu: \;/>r, plus s.-c old i rcnoli v;r»n;en" Ollle). "I'.el Cf.j:" 
(Kouen) . "Vei'y act i.vr'" ".'hirvfvurs (>[ l\ui 'A'/' (]*arif>). 
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(j) Consulate hours (for re[',istration) sometimes erratic, so check. The consulate 
in Le Havre "gives a cocktail party nov; and again". 

(k) In addition to Maisons des jeuncs/Maisons de la culture (cheap meals as well as 
drama /films etc.), the Jeunesseb nmsicales are also useful for introductions. 

(1) "Anyone intending to visit the Loire valley should contact M, Louet, Regisscur, 
Restaurant univcrsi tairc Grant Mont, 37 TOURS. He will provide you with a rooiTi 
in a hall during; the holidays" (Saint-Maur) . 

(in) "Impossible to eat in lycees at V7cekends" (most reports). 

(n) Transport (rural and^ urban) stops early (around 8 p.m. in Besancon, Mctz and 

Poitiers, 9 p.m. in Rouen, for cj<amplc). Car useful, or buy a cheap notorised 
bike (Solcx/Mobylcttc) ; many f ! this quite invaluable. You get cheap annual 
holiday rail fares as an a3si irM (bil let de con;;c annu .il); 307a reduction on a 
ticket each calendar year (i. . yo ; are entitled to tv;o during school year). 
Under 21~year-oldy recoinincnd tin.: Rnll Eu rop Junior card, costing about 5F, 
allov7i you to travel to other Curopenn countxics V7ith a 23% reduction on the 
fare - has to be purchased in GC, I think. 

(o) French bookshops give a reduction to teachers- on production of a certif icat 
d/ excrcicc . 

(p) Holidays in tlic schools are a V7eek in November a week in February, 5 days in 
May plus Christmas and Easter. 



1 5 . U s^c f 1 1 1^ A d c 1 r o s s e s 

French Consulate-General, 28 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7 (tel. 031-556 626C) 

French Government Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, London KIV OAL (tel 01-'*93 3171 
Fr^uich Railways is 179 Piccadilly, 

}5ritish Embassy, 39 rue du Fcubourg Saint-Honore, 75008 Paris 
iiritish Council, 37 vuz dcr. Ecoles, 75005 Paris 

Dritisli consulates are situated in, aniong other places: Bordeaux, Houlogne, 
Calais, Cherbourg, Dieppe , Dunkerquc , Le Havre, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Nice, Paris, 
Strasbourg and in Geneva. Other tov/ns r..ay have consular agenlfi. 

16 . French Edu catlon c?l Jarj-^on 

For thin, sec separate hanc^out "Education in France". 



(CJG,1974 up.ln»:cd and adapted) 

G.L. Hare 
May 1976 
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Items in the ^Information Bank ^ in mini-library in French Departmental 
Reading Pcom, Aberdeen University. 

1. French school text, books (see Appendix G) 

2. Books on T.E.F.L., received from Britirsh publishers: 

Oxford U.P.: Cart oons 3 for students of Enpli sh, by 

L.A. 'Hill D. liallet 
" Enf^llsh Conversation Practice ^ by 

D.K. Spencer 

" English Studies Series 8; Lanrgjafre Teachin^^ 

Texts 3 by H.G. VJiddowson 
" Guide to Pa tterns and Usape an Enp:lish , by 

A.S. Hornby 

Listen to thls ^ by M. Underwood 
Vrnab a stoi 'y^ by Und rvjood 

University of 

London Pi*ess; Nev; Present-Day Enf^lish , 1 and Teachers Book 1^ 

by E. P'rank Cand:Lin. 
" Present Day English , 2 , by E.F. Canc'lin. 

3. Books on other subjects useful for Assistants^ received from British 
publishers: 

llacMillan: Adventures in Poetry for Primary School s, IV 

by M. Daunt, 

Penguin: Facts in Focus 5 compiled by Central Statistical 

Office 

" Connexion S 3 1^ different voliunes from series 

maga?iinc-format topic books, jjic lading Teacher 
Guide 

) Tlf>i Schoolmaster 
Pub. Co.: Treasure Chos't for Te a chers 

Services Available to Teachers a nd Schools 

ii. Specimens of ty-^ of booklet available from Central Office of Ir:iformation 
& Britisfi Information Services: 

- Spor^: in Britain 

- Britairi &: the Corimonvfcalth 

- ¥i t clieets on Britain: E<'lncation 

- Poster: Rcsoarch in Science 

l>. Examplo.s of lU.vy Glasgow Kiblica^.ioris and BBC periodicals for toach-mr 
Knglish: 

- BBC Modern 

- Crovm, 9 

- Click Click, 8 82 

- Clociiaork, ? 



Centrcil Bureau pubJ ication'^ : 

- Notes for Guidanoo to Jiiglish Asaistants Appoijited to Foreirn 
Schools, 1975-76 & 1976-77 ror«xt,n 

- Intensive Study Visits, France: Aspects of the French 
Education S/stem se?n through British eyes. 

Office national publications: 

- L 'Assistant Itranger d::ns les etablissements fran^ais d'enseignement 
du second dcgre. Informations diverses et conseils pratiques, 

nars 19?1; (2 copies) 

Social Security Arrangements for people moving v.-ithin the European 
Econo::uc Comnm<±ty (Leaflet SA29 of D.H.S.S.) 

Facts Figures France: Education in France 

(Fr'jncli Kn-ibassy Press & Infornation Service, A/113/V76) 

Anonyrious questionnaires co.mpletod by Assistants in post, on t\.i:,- 
problems, givijig hints ar.i general advice to future Assistajits u-e :.2.2; 

Books v/e advise Assistants to buy: 

R.R. Jordan & R. Mackay, A Handbook for English Langua^R Assistants, 

CoLln.ns, 1976 ~ ■ 

G Fontier & M. Le Cunff, Guide de 1 'Assistant de Francais . Longman, 
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REPORT 0;-. 1 'ADALE DISCUSSION ON WORK OF ASSISTANT 



1. Go 'Hf^ shopping 

Najfaes of shops and what is in them 
Formulae for asking for things, 

2. Going to doctor, dentist, hairdresser, zoo, castle. 
(Guide telling what things are) 

Hotel, to book room - cooking included? 

single/double room? 
prices, etc. 
with/without bath? 

3. Going to bank, to open account. 

Post Office to buy stamps, send telegram. 
Going through customs. 

li. Restaurant, to order food/drink 

5. Going to house for tea. Social small talk. 

6. Asking for directions to somewhere. Have map already or have 
one drawn on blackboard. 

7. Sports - going to football match. 

8. Music writing dovm v:ords of a song. Going to concert, play: 
« Young Person's Guide ...» 

9. Buying train ticket, left luggage, etc. 
Travel, using maps. 

10. Phone calls, to get taxi, etc. 

11. Flat-searching - period desired? 

rooms? 
rent? 

12. Going to Lost Property Office. 

13. Garage - breakdown ' 

petrol 
buying car. 



Games 



1. I-spy (Yes/No questions) 

2. 20 questions - animal, vegetable, mineral. 

3. Consequences 
h . Hangman 



Q 5. Scrabble. 

ERIC 



6. Big word; see hov; many v;ords ii. \t. 



Take vrith vou 



Slides, maps (includinf^ Undergromd) , train tir.etables. 
Comics, nagasines, nev:spapers, recipes (translate?) 

Material for acting ganes (incidents in history, nativity) copies of plays. 
English coins, bank notes, cards, stanps. 

Song-sheoti;: 10 Green Bottles, IP Dajc5 *of Cliristinas, Y)cv.\ Bones, One Man 
Went to Mow, 



lYeparpd Pialpc^ues 



Simple dialogues: lli-l5 lines, 2 or 3 people. 

Read dialogue +hen make variations (e.g. shoe shop; style, colour, size, etc,) 
Develop formulae for asking, greeting, etc. 

Texts 



Easy texts - make sure pupils understand, ask questions, retell story 
in own words direct Yes/No questions, lead on to general discussion, 

Inforioation on British Institutions, Government VJeliare State, way of 
life, etc. 

Tape recordings of dialogues? 



Rapporteur: Rachel Eunald 
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LANAUKSfrrrvK educatic'j authority fa/7 
THr:''co:in-:RSA tec:: culSs " 

General aim : To develop the skill of Epeaking the foreicn 

Linguae:, in an everyday conversational situation. 

Specific objective : To assist pupils in me.T.orisins and exploiting a 

basic dialogue so that they ai'e thus provided 
with a lansuace tool adaptable to a n'unbcr of 
similar real- life situations 



Possible doveloKnnnt of lesson! 

1. Greetings 

2. Brief listening practice 
3» Revision 

1*. Set the scens for the new dialogue 

5. Present the new dialogue 

6. Verify understanding of dialogue 

7 Help pupils to memorise dialogue (or role) 

8. Pupils vnite down dialogue (or role) 

9. Pupils r<5-enact Jj.alogue (groups, individuals) 

10. Exploit Pain fe;.r.ur.-s of dialogue (via group v:ork especially) 

11. Bring out any social and cultural differences 

12. Set preparation work for next lesson 

13. Re-p:'esent dialogue - simultaneous repetition by pupils 
Kotos 

Sotrtf°'^T; ^"=0"' ''"'i "■Pl'^it- 

ii) Ten to tv;elve dialot^.ros for each c]r-.n fr-- ^i---" -.^ i.j \ 

sufficient for a :'holo r;es.sion, ^,■■■■^v r-6\'',h^ - 'sVs'' '■■l '"^ ^ 
other speaking activities boco- L-;portant. ' ' ' ""''^^ 

iii) The most ijnportant phase in the . ; ... the cxploiiaticn ph.co. 

■ InL"'"'^^';;" achieved <-.ny ono Jcc.on ..-ill dcp-nd ^ .t 

on y on the ability of the pup.il. arid the .J^ll of tho nrsi.t.'it 

rn?/-- ^2 very brief. ' ' 

8G 



Bl t.li.or:raphy for Assistants 



Gen(»rai: 

The Nev; Pattera of Lan-^uage Te^^chint: D. H. Harding (Loniimans) 
Language Teaching in Action Leo Cole (Longmans) 

Tectaical : 

The School Radio and the Tape-recorder B.B.C. pamphlet 1>'68 

All-in-or'p Tapo-recordo Book ) 

Teac./iri^; v:±th Tape 3 Focal Press 

Teaching by Projection p 

Tiio Larn;u3go Laboratory in School J. B, Hilton (Mpthuen) 
La Classo do Conversatioa Burney and Damoiseau (B.E.L.G.) 
Materials: 

a) on y:)ur home area - postcards, slides, to\irist leaflets, inform.a;.ion 

on local industries, posters, etc. 

b) on your school, college, uaiverjity - the leaflets given to students 

timotabiles, pictures 

c) Scotlar 1 - Jackdav'S, etc. 

- songs (no., too much dialect) 

- tourist leaflets, postcards, slides 

— records (folk mu^jic - Gaelic as v;ell as Scottish) 

d) on BriL.ain - Magazines and papers 

- Britain - An Official Handbook (H.M.S.O.) 

- Treasure Chest for Teachers - Services available to 

Teachers and Schools The Schoolmasters' publishing 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton House, Hastings St., London W.C 

- Dosr-iers from British Institute in Taris 

- Faiths vos Jeux I^uckby & Grcint (Language Teaching Cen 

University of York) 

- B.B.C. Panphlel:- for schools (e.g. Poetry Corner) 

- Puffins 

- Jaokonoiy storier^ (Tales from Scotland) 
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usisriih i:'.)" KS FOR f:;;;j.ts;; .l/i-a-'iAGE tfaghj;;''; 



Quirk and Gro. Tibauni Lon-naiis . £2,25, 

A svuchr'c^ni c dci.ic .^iption of pre^c-rit-day Kih^^llbli £:r:mniar and takin-:; into 
acc ount rc-OL:nu rti;dit.;3 in Linjuiot ics -frid Ennllsh usage, v;ith ccnr.onLs on 
dir:\-rr-:.'v>ir. l-etv/ocn ::poken r'.nd v:ritt.'*in rorra;*:, ajid Americ:in and BritiL>ii lisitge. 

U'tf^ed on t h--^ :-\oy:?. coiup: 'ehonsiv-: ..rcinLT/.u* of (?ontemporary Enrlich by Quirk, 
Gro:vrib:.:u;., ];e'^::h :^nd Svat' 'ik, 

S-^n^r. -'.::(] l\':\y:-:'^r for the Toaohji:;; ^.;irl"irh 

Dak in i!/^3* Lon£;;nian,s Tccaclicrs ' ' 1^8p , 

Pupils^ }3oo. [>p. 

Pupil:;' rook cont.'';"'iG over 130 son^s and rVi..-. 

Teacnor-r. ^ L :>ok oxp j hov; they can be irit-:: into cla.sswork, and used 

to develop conLrol r < , r pronunriation vor:„b. .. - -. iiut'ire. A rc^'ercnce 

section v;j.il help yoa \ "elect rhy^nes fo". ci' e c'.bovc purposes. 

Learning Ky>ylhn and St rv ' n ^ Fnrlirh 

MacArth:ur and Ilcli-- J , 1 S'Yi; 50p- 

A series of graded cxer^^S'''S v;hjch v:ill help develi/o contr'}.!. over the strecs 
patterns of English - a dif^ieult area i'cr French :ipea;,ers, 

Ac t iv e In r> on a o ion 

Cook ) i?68 Lon-^mans B3p. 

A US' ful in-.roduction describes 'hy intonation patterns of Fjiglish. There 
follov;s a series of [-raded exercii-:es to develop awareness of the relation*^hip 
bctvrecn jntoruaticn and ^.cariing. These i-iay b-^- used in tlie langua^je 
laboratory jr : the classiooiii, 

( in publication) Ov-j.',. Practice in the Clasoroori 

Byrne 1 >73' Lor'[;;,;ans 

^r-vey of. :la3sroon oral v;ork dosi^^aed to help t-';achcrs develop their own 
rc.;:^'e and expertise in this area. 
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E^-^lial" - .. PTOl Sounds ir. Kev Smtanm 



Mophthon*3 



The trees ssea a very doop-grsen this'geam 

rretiy little Fjs. Srith lives In 'tHs vicinity, "' 

He said ho sent t;;enty red ar/: yellow jellies. 

2bt can his a bad habit of cumiv^ his j kets and 

hats into a bag, .. 

Fcther parked his aunt's ca^ in the farnyard. , ' 

I vant to polish off lot of odd jobs In the shop to-iiorrov. 

Ho icplorcd'Mud to pour all ihe rater into the sauce".'" 

Look at the cook putting, sagar in the pudding. 

l^ho'd choose the juice of steved fruit such as prunes? , 

'•ly brother j'zped but 'staibk^d into a nuddy puddle. • 

■I ai perfectly certain that the "first" krJs I heard 
vere blackbirds. 1 i 



liphthcnii ^s 

I The raiter gave the lady eight stale cakes. 
9. Don't go.home alone; nobody :aows hov lonely the road is, 
U, Hy wife tried tvice to buy the right kind of pie. 

15. The brow hound growled as it prowled round the town. • 

16. I'm annoyed that the poisonous oysters havi-spollt' M'' ' 
enjoyaent, 

18. The beer sold hero is dear as well as queer. 

19. Sarah has fairer hair than llary. 
21 . I'l sure the poor curate is furious. ^ .. 

I 
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S?3I II (Minor syi tcm) 
rlLiblcs closed by r 



Jcotlr.nd 


England 


• Ascrica 


2 ir • 






4 Er 


17 3 




2 Ar 






1 ir 


18 13 


2 i.i 


3 er 


19 


• 4 cJ 


5 ar 


6 (X 


6 QJ 


3 O'r 


8 0 


7 DJ 


9 or 


9 oj 


1 -or 


21 OJ 


10 OJ 


of 8 [o] S02e people use 20 .) 


m III (i'linor system) 
nstressed syllables 




Scotland 


England 


Acerica 


2 A 


22 3 


22 B 






2 i 


2 1 


22 a 


3 0 


, . 1 i 



Vovrol Systems cf Standard 5n.?lish 
SYSTE:>I I iMaior ^.y?Ao:^) 



Scotland England America 



bead 


1 i 


1 i 


1 i 


bid 


2 i ' 


2 1 




bay 


3 e 


3 ei 




bed 






4 t 


never 


4?. Y 


bad 


5 a 


5 a 




balm 




b a 


not 


8 D 


7 ^ 


nought 


8 0 


7 


no 


9 0 


9 


9 CO 


pull 


11 u 


10 0 


10 0 . 


pool 


11 u 


11 u 


bud 


12 ,A 


12 A 


12 a 


side 


15 i 


14 ai 


14 ai 

92 


sighed 


U. ae 


nov; 


15 u 


15 a 


15 a 


boy 


16: e 


16 1 


16 i. 
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FOREIGN lAKTiUAGE ASSISTANT inATNING 197 5 
THE SKllL 0? Ol^STIOinKG ^ General points > 



In the next year, part of your task will be to "teach" English to a small 
group of French pupils through discussion. Cno of th? basic elements of a 
discussion Is the skill of qujstlonln,r; > V/e succe&t you take into accourxt the 
following points when questioning (both In your practice session and when you 
are in France). These are not rules, they ax^e suggestions based on experience. 

1. Question should be directed to all pupils in the group (- If a pupil's name 
precedes the question, the challenge to the remaining members of the class 
is diminished). 

2. Avoid questions that permit pupils to give Yes or No replies. This gives 
no practice in vocabulary. Nor does it always tell you they have fully 
uiiderstood. 

3. Avoid changing the v;ordlng of a question v.^erever possible. 

4. Do not repeat questions; repetition Increases the likelihood of pupils* 
inattention. Rephrase if necessary or use another word. 

5. Avoid double questic.j or a questl<^ with difficult constructions, e.g. 
"Who saved whom from dro'.vnlng?" 

6. V/hen asking questions, pause three or four seconds, then call on a pupil 
to answer. 

?• Call on both volunteers and non-volunteers. 

8. Do not immediately accept the first answer given all the time. 

9. Pupils should be permitted to complete their answers. 

10. Sometir.es ask several pupils for an ansv;er to the sam* question. 

11. Do not answer your own questions. 
19. Do not repeat pupil einsv/ero. 

13» Pre Ise a good ansv/er. 

14. Do not ignore a wrong or 'stupid' ansv;er « perhaps the question was not clea^ 

15» If the question seems difficult (i.e. no ro----^<-^e) , modify it: 

- by breaking it dov.n into parts 

- by giving clues 

- by making it nore structured (presenti^ig alternatives). 

16. V.Tien the answers are vague, lacking in detail, without justification, ask 
pupijs to clarify, elaborate upon their initial answers, to provide arguments 
i.e. a probing question, e.g. "V/hy do you say that?" 

17. Do not over^correct the p^'pils' English. Fluency is more important than 
hyper-^correctness, and you must not inhibit th^sir desire to speak. 



FACTUAL: questions that simply requ-li'e the recall of factual material. 
VJhere vocabulary is limited factual questions are easy to 
answer, e.g. ^'V^at is the biggest city in Scotland?". 

HFJL/iUTAvE: questions that require the pupils to interpret, evaluate, or 
dcivelop naterial. Questions that call for tliinking. These 
may involve noro difficult vocabuH.ary or sentence structure 

1 - e.g. conditional clauses, e.g. "V;hy do you think the Scots 

f ^ eat a lot) of haggis?" 



FREPAR;TIO!r:'' 



For this training exercise, prepare a ^jhort lesson (at nost ten roinutes) . 

Use one of the following topics, which the French children will have had notice 

of: 

- sport and leicure 

- schoo], life 

- British and French governmental and parliamentary system 

- parts of the v/orld where they have lived (they are children of Total 
oil engineers) 

- Scottish and French ways of life compared, from their experience. 

You may well start by asking than a few questions about themselves . 

In preparing the lesson, devise a few questions that will help the pupils to 
discuss your chosen topic. Remor.bor this is a practice in asking questions and 
getting a discussion going. 

VISUAL AIDS ; 

You will not be able to rely solely on spontaneous "conversation" during the 
whole of your year in France (although it shoidd get you through initial 
contacts vjith now pupils). You will generaUy need a stimulus to discussion of 
a particular subject. You may use some kind of visual aid; such ae a picture, 
docuncntaiv material, diagram, statistical tabic, map, cartoon, or irritten 
textj or combinations of them. In your choice of aid you should consider the 
area of vocabulary and grammatical structures you want your pupils to practise 
and assess your visual aid in terms of the "language-trying-to-get-out" that it 
potentially contains; make sure it is easy to understand, especially if the 
pupils have no chance to see it before the class (as in the practice session). 

In the practice session, bring along a visual aid or very short text if 
you include it in your lessen plan. V/e can photocopy material if each riupll 
needs an individual copy. 



Raymond McAleese 
Geoffrey Hare 
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ftPPEMDlX KZ^ 

FOREIGN lArTGUAGE ASSISTA:;? TBAINIKO 1976 
MAR K r-'-.m FACl! OIJESTIOM ITS ^TYPE*, 

1. Do you wear school uniform in France in j^our schools ( ) 

2. And v;hat do you think about wearing school uniform Joelle ( ) 

3. Now how long have you all spent actually in France 
...» what about you 

have you spent a lot of your life in France .... ( ) 

4. How many years ....() 

5. Have you spent any time anywhere else, in other foreign countries .... ( ) 

6. VJhoreabcutc .... { ) 

7. Bo you like the weather there .... ( ) 

8. How about you Jersne, have you spent .... ho:,* many years have you spent 

in France .... ( ) 

9- V.^ereabouts in France do ycu live .... ( ) 

10. V.'hcroabouts in the south of France .... ( ) 

11. Is that iinyw^here near Frojuc at all .... ( ) 

12. Is It near Frejus or Nice .... ( ) 

l."5. V.Tnat are you saying Marie-Louis .... ( ) 

14. Is it near Frejus .... ( ) 

15. V/horeabouts do you live in Fr^mce .... ( ) 

16. Vnere do ycu live In France .... ( ) 

17. Do you have a Marseilles accent .... ( ) 
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YK)T\nou i./^(:-.nA*;-: A^^3I^T'\^::^• 1975 

Q IJ t o T .1 0 M n i li G 0 3 S \l l\ V A T 1 i) tl 3 H K .0 U L E 



4 lypefj or qu^^'^-i-n.s 




or;;:an:Usalj on ol' Val olaris 
FACTUAL q. to v:]ii(;li ttior*^ :'ts a 



PRC;Bi NO 



q. which ea«;3e tho ];Vir»il3 
to ti i J n oT' ill V Ci ; I o ; n 1 ot 
q . tna I. i j.cv; up 



or q J J .'r 



|::....a: 



Ar.MIfJlS7RATl.VE 



FACTUAL 



SI 
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Assistant Training Progi'amnie 1976 Cours 

Grille d> evaluation du vcur:: d>anf; lal3 parl.e 
BABRE?- LES im>ITIONS IITOTILES 



(tres ) 

J'ai trouve ce cours ((assez)) interessant 

(peu ) 



(presque tout ) 
J'ai conipris ((la moitie de )) ce que l»Assistant (e) 6 dit 
(pas beaucoup de) 



ftres ) 

J'ai trouve lUssistant (e) (Cassez)) synipathique 

(peu ) 



Autres renarques concernant le cours? 



MERCI 
G.E. Hare 

W,R. McAleese Jvme 1976 
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APPEMPn- 



Equipment and Materi als Required for Recording Simulated Conversation 
Classes 

AUDIO 

Uher Stereo 2200 Tape recorder 

One or two Omnidirectional microphones (e.g. Eagle, etc.) 
Recording tape (Double play) 

Plan of recording layout 
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APFEKT)n^Rg / contd. 



VIDEO 

IVC 1" Video tape recorder 

Videocon or Plunbicon camera (Plumbicon is preferable as the 

quality of the pictxire is superior) 

Omnidirectional iriicrophone 
Recording tape 

Plan of the recording layout 





Q Q 



0 0 





Piano Practice 



A doting father once there was 

V7ho loved his daughter Gerda, 
Until she got the ^a no cray.e— 

Then how the passion stirred her! 
Her fingers were wild elep hants' feet, 

And as month after month he heard her 
He tried every way 
To stop her play 
From bribery to murder . 

One day when she was praaising ,' 

Hepop£ed_^up behind and caught her 
And dumped her in his wheelbarrow 
. And carried her off to slaughter. 





Tipping her into a well, he cried, 

" Hurrah! I've drov/neJ my daughter!" 

But a voice from the well 

Rang but like a bell, 
"Aha— there isn't any water!" 
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JAN SHKRAILLinK 




ASSISTAl^T TRAI111N3 PROGPJUIIIE V>7(> 
Course Evaluation Questionnaire 



Instructions: 



For each of the oelow-mentioned sessions, should like your assessment 
of (a) your enjoyiuent of it, and (b) its usefulness in terras of 
preparing you for your joi> as Assistant, i-e. vhether you think you 
learned somcthins useful from that session. 

Opposite the descfiption of each session are two scales from 1 to 6. 
Use the scale on the left to rate your enjoyment of the session between 
1(- didn't enjoy it at all) and 6(= enjoyed it very much). 
Use the scale on the right to rate the usefulness of the session between 
l(=a waste of time) and bi^ very useful). 

In each case circle the chosen number on the scale, or, if you missed 
any session, leave the scale blank. 

ENJO^-IEOT SESSIONS PRIOR TO 3-DAY COURSE USEFULNESS 

1 2 3 4 5 6 1. Talk by Mr. Wake (re:applications)in January 1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


2. 


Tarradale: (A) Recording of a specimen* class 
using written text (2uP driver in mini-skirt) 
+ simulated teaching practice. 
(Tick if you led a group discussion ( )) 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


3. 


Tarradale:(B) Session on use of situational 
dialogues (introduced by David Cram). 


1 


2 


3 4 5 6 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


4. 


Docup i.B' ary material and text books 1 
cons'J-u. c at Tarradale or in French Reading Room. 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


I 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


5. 


Coinulfcicd questionnaires from this year's 
Assi.ctuats consulted at Tarradale or in 
French Reading Room. 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


1 


2 3 4 


'j 


6 


6. 


Video-tape: simulated class on situational 
dialogue ("Train to C-lasgou") 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


7. 


Tape-slide unit on "French Schools Inside 
and Out". 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


I 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


8. 


LAG practice and contest (explaining) 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


1 


2 3 4 5 6 


9. 


Departmental handout "France and Geneva 1976" 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 
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SI 

2. 



ENJo^c^E^^: sessiohs during 3-day course 14-I6 June usefulness 



1 


2 


3 4 


5 


b 


10. Monday AJi: 3 phases of language teaching 
with recorded examples: Presentation, 
Reinforcenent, Exploitation. 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


0 


11. 


Mondcy PM: Use of writton text atnrtinp 
point for r\ral class + other tips 
(Jean Ironside}* 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


ii 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


11. 


Tuesday All: Pronunciation and 
intonation (Avis Suarbrick) • 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 6 


I 


2 


3 4 


5 


c 


13. 


Tuesday AM: Grcxnnar of Enelish (AmIs^ 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


I 


2 


3 4 


5 


r 

0 


14. 


Tuesday All: Planning a class: GEH 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


15. 


Tuesday PM: Your recording of short talk 


1 


2 

mm 


3 4 


5 




I 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


15. 


Tuesday PM: Listening to and discussion of 
the talks. 


.1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


17. 


Wednesday AM: The skill of Questioning 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


IG. 


V7edncsday PM: Your teaching practice with 
French pupils. 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


19. 


Vie\7ing the recordings of the teaching 
practice and discussion- 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 4 3 


6 


20. 


Assess the 3-Day Course as a whole. 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 



Further questions on the 3->day Trainln?> Oourse 
21. V;hich part of the course was roost useful? and why? 



22. Which part of the course, vac least: useful? and why? 



23. Which session did you en joy most? and why? 



24. Which session did you enjoy Ica^t ? and why? 



25. Hou useful was it to hear extracts from this year's Assistants* 
classes in France? 



26, Could the extracts have been better used, and if so, how? 



27. Would you like to have heard more/ fewer/same number of extracts? 



28. Did you find (^^^^^^^ yourself on tape (^"J ^^"^^^ ? 

(seexng ' ^ /useful 

Vunhelpful 



29. Did you find (hewing yourself on tape (^"^ stressful ^ 

(seeing ^ 7 stressful 

Vnot very stressful 



30. Did you find seeing other people on video-tapa (yg^fy^^^^^^ ^ 

^unhelpful ^ 



31. IJhat else v;ould you have liUed to have seen included in the course? 



32. What could have been left out, if anything, to leave space for the above? 



33 • What is the most important thing you have learnt or gained from the 
course? 



34. Any other connnents? 



leel free to sign your name or to remain anonymous. 

THANK YOU *^ND GOOD LUCK ^ rv n 

Geoff Hare 103 
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'aBEKDEEN UNIVISRSITY ASSITANTS* TR^VINING PROGRAMME 

E\^ALllATION SHEET : VflKKCH SCKOOuS lAfStpE ^ OUT 

It will help the makers of this tape/slide unit if you could fill in this 
evaluation sheet - anonymouslj'- if you wish. Hand in completed sheets to the 
Tape Library Assistant, or to the French Departmental Office. 

What are your general conmients on the unit's usefulness to future Assistants 
like yourself? 

What is/are its strongest feature (s)? 

What is/arc its weakest feature(s)? 

What else might have been included? 

What would be better left out? 

Cross out where applicable: 

Length: the unit was too long/ about right/ too short' 

General speed of '^he commentary and slides was too fast/ about right/ too slo^,^ 
Quality of sound was poor/ adequate/ good 
Quality of photographs was poor/ adequate/ good 

Thanlc you 
G. E. Hare. 
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